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THE MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE 

AND ms WORK IN INDIA 


CHAPTER I 

THE ABOUUeKT 

TflE leading idea in these volumes is to present 
a series of histoiical retrospects rather tban of 
personal biographies. Each little book takes somo 
conspicuous epoch in the making of In<]ia> and» 
under the name of its principal personage, sets 
forth the problems which he had to encounter, the 
work which he achieved, and the influences which 
he left behind. Thus the rise and culmination of 
the Mughal Empire will be briefiy sketched under 
the title of Akbar; its decay under that of 
Aizrangseb. ^e volume on Dupleix will sum up 
the struggle of the European nations for India, 
before the ascend enoy of the British. The present 
volume on Dalhousie eshibits the final develop'/ 
ments of the East India Company's rule. 

At the beginning of the century, the Marquess 
of Wellesley, a king of men, oiganised British India 
on the baais upon which it rested from 179$ to 
1648. But during those fifty years, as we shall see, 
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lie old fabric gradually wore out and ita piops 
began to give way. Qn 184^ another strong niJei* 
came out from England to India, and laid afresh 
the foundatioM of the Britiah Power—the founda¬ 
tions whioh, notwithstanding striking changes in 
the political control and adrainietration, subsist to 
(his day. It is with the work of this second builder 
of the temple of British Eulo in India that the 
following pages deal. Lord Balhouaio's adminietra- 
lion is now sufficiontly removed from us to permit 
of calm historical treatment. Q'ot its oonsequences 
have BO directly produced Iho India of to-day, as to 
glvo to hie mssauros an almost contemporary in¬ 
terest. When tlie maater-banJ was removed, those 
measures had their reaction in the Mutiny. But 
tho Mutiny of 1857 passed away in its turn, and 
left the poTinanont I’csults of Lord Dalhouaie^s 
admin isUatitm to develop© thomsclvoa- The present 
foreign policy of India, the present internal pro¬ 
blems of India, the new Industrial Era in India, 
are alike legacies of his rule. 

For Lord Balhousie did throe things in India. 
He estended its frontuers, so as to bring them Into 
inevitable although Indireot contact with a great 
European nation on the 00s side, and with an 
ancient Asiadc power on tho other. He at the 
same time consolidated the East India Compsny's 
internal pesaes^ne and the mterveniog Feuda¬ 
tory' States, Into the true beginnings of a united 
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Indian Empire. But pevliap* nia most pormanenl 
claim on tJie gratitude of bia oountiy is tbat by hh 
far-i'eaohing aebemes of Jail’waya, roads, canals, and 
public works, he inaugiirated the great revolution 
which has converted the agricultural India of 
antiquity into the manufacturing and mercantile 
India of our own day. Expansion of territory, 
unification of territory, and the drawing forth of 
mateiial resources, ^ose were the three laboure 
given to Lord Dalhousie to accomplish in India: 
and m the throe words, conquest, consolidation, and 
development, liis work may bo summed up. 

Lord Balbcuaie found India an Isolated country. 
In the North-west a powerful and warlike pooplo, 
the Sikhs, lay between u» and Contra! Asia. By 
the annexation of the Punjab, Lord Dalhouaio 
aboliabod that interveniog military nationality. Ms 
advanced the British bouudary to the foot of the 
mountains, and made British officers the wardens 
of the passes. Since hU time the North-western 
frontier of India has been ganisoned by British 
armies, alike against the Muhammadan races of 
t/'entral Asia and against Russia. Our Asiatio rela¬ 
tions with Russia, which had previously been fitful, 
were brought by the conquest of the Punjab, 
giadually but inevitably, within the noimaJ sphei'e 
of European diplomacy. The supreme factors in 
Indian foreign policy have been transferred from 
i^cutta and Lahore to London and St. Petersburgh. 
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The nexitraliefttion of AfghtoisUn has takea the 
piece cf the neutnlisetion of the Black Sea. 

The annameat of India is now regulated not 
alone by the internal need of India, but by 
necessities which have been forced upon India 
from being brought into contact with the armed 
camp of European nations. The latest Viceroy 
Lord Dufferin's military policy and militaiy ex¬ 
penditure were dominated by tho responmWlity of 
guarding ag^st Russia the North-westomfi^ntier 
of India—the frontier which was substantially 
created by Lord Dalhouaie. 

On the opposite side of India also, in the North¬ 
east and the South-east, independent states sepa¬ 
rated us, until Lord Dalhouaie's time, from our 
other great Atiatic neighbour, China. The an¬ 
nexation of the outlying Sikkim districte, by Lord 
Dalbouaie in 1850, has brought us into contact 
with Tibet and the Chinese Empiie. In 1888 the 
British representative in Pekin was endeavouring to 
arrange difficulties which were the direct although 
tardy results of that annexation; and a delegate 
from the Chinese Government recently came to 
India with a view to the same object. 

In the far South-eastern promontory, also, Lord 
Balhousie extended the British frontier. His 
annexation of the lower districte of the Irawadi 
slowly, but irreaistibly, brought about a state 
of things which could only end in a Bxdtish 
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conquest of Upper Burma. Lord Dufferin'e Pro* 
clamation at Mandalay in 2886, by which Upper 
Burma passed under the government of Queen 
Victoria^ was the natural sequel of Lord Dal* 
boueie’s annexation of Lower Burma in 183a. The 
extinction of the Burmese Empire has sot only 
brought us into direct diplomatic rolaUons with 
China, but it has also involved an indefinite re¬ 
cognition of certain eemi-sazerain cluins of the 
Chinese Emperor. 

But far-reaching as have been the results of • 
Lord Dalhou^e’s frontier conquests, his policy of 
internal consolidation seems destined to produce 
even more important consequences. That cossoJi- 
dation appeared at the time to be a unification of 
the Indian tevritorles \ it is slowly diseloslng itself 
also as a unification of the Indian races. Lord 
Balhousie was convinced, and with good reason, 
that the old system of ruling India under the 
make-believe of sham royalties and of artificial 
intermediate powers wrought misery to the people. 

Be held himself bound to take every fair oppor-*^ 
tunity that offered for substituting an honest Eng¬ 
lish administration. One native Stato after another 
passed under this policy to direct British Buie. 

The map of India which Dalhousle pondered 
over dunng his voyage out, in 1847, was a much 
simpler problem in political geography than the 
map which be banded over to bis successor. The 
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Punjab, Sikkim, a part of Cwhar, Lower Burma, 
Sit^a, and a part of Sind, marked the magnificont 
drcumfoi’enoo of bia oonquesta and annexaiionB: 
Oudh, the Central ProTinoea, Bogb&t, Sambalpur, 
Jaitpur, Udupur, Jbinai, the Berira, and part of 
Kb 4 ndeab, represent tbe vaat territories with wbiob 
bo filled in tbo centre. I abonld bo merely begging 
the question with wbieb this book will try to 
honestly deal, if I were in a preliminary ebapter 
to utter one word of praise or blame regarding the 
policy that so prodig^usly augmented the dominions 
and the reeponeibilities of England In the Bast. It 
suffices if we realise at tbe outset that it was Lord 
\ Balbousio who made tbe modem map of India. 

To Uy any stress in these preliminary remarkH 
on mere extension of territory would prejudge 
the whole question as to tbo mmits or demorite of 
Lord Dalbousies rule. For an increase of 
ieiTitory may bo only a damnom luttmlitue of 
political robbery, prolonged popular rosistance, and 
finandal strain. Lord Dalbousie would bimself 
have deured that the causes and oircumstonces 
which led to each conquest or annexation should 
bo accurately set forth, before any credit was 
claimed for it. He conscientiously believed. that 
such titJo as be might have acquired to the 
gratitude of his countrymen was based, not upon 
tbo extent, but on tbe ^etice of his acqnisi^ons. 
Whether he was right or wrong in this bolief, I 
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ahAll, after hwieeOy stating tb« facta, leave the 
reader to judge. 

.territories which Lord Dalbouaie cosiquered 
oc.ejmfiied. lie.JinBly bound together. His vast 
extension of n^s, canals, steamer-routea, and 
public undortakbgB of many kinds, created faeiJi^ 
t\eg.for oomraeroo, and an effective aurphia of the 
ataplea of colnme^c^ such as had never before 
existed in India. But under hia rule, alao, toax 
npw enginea of oonaolidation were aot at work: 
railways, tjjlegrapha, a balf-penny poet, and aj^reat 
centralising ayntom of education on a Western 
basia- I ahall apeak of each of these hereafter. 
For tbs moment let mo quote the words of the 
earliest biographer of Lord Dalbousio concerning 
a single one of them. ‘Railwaya' wrote Sir 
Edwin Arnold in 1865, when they were still a new 
thing in India, ‘railways may do for India what 
dynasties have never dono—what the genius of 
Akbar the Magnificont could not effect by govern¬ 
ment, nor tbo cruelty of Tipft 86bib by violence— 
they may make India a nation 
It is to the coDsolidatiag influences thus, put in 
motion by Lord Dalhousie that wo owe the India 
of to-day, with its new mercantile era, its new in- 
belleotual acUvity, its new political awakening. 
His geographical unification of Indian tomtories is 

* n* Martjvit 0/J>athouiU$ A-lmitiHreUion nf Rtiiuk Jldia, 
Afoold, vol. ii, |ip, >41-9, jWj. 
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slowly but surely weatiBg a esDse of aolidanty 
among tbs Indian peoples. For while Lord Dsl- 
bousie o^erleapt the old breakwaters between India 
and foreign nations, be also began tbe process of 
throwing down the aadent bairien between the 
races of India itself. And if he extended the 
foreign risks and responsibilities of India far 
beyond their previous limits, be also laid the foun¬ 
dation of a United Indie within her own froatiere. 

I propose in this littie book to write a brief but 
clear and oonneeted narrative of Lord Dalhousie's 
con^iuesta, ea a whole, passing over for the moment 
the other ovoats of his administi'ation, which inter¬ 
vened between the conquest of the Punjab ia 184b 
and the conquest of Lower Burma in 1 ^a. I shall 
then endeavour to prosent a similar view of whet 
is known as Lord Dalhouiio s annexation polioy— 
that is to say of his system atio action in rsgaid to 
the Native States which brought many of the 
Feudatory Powers in India under direct British rule. 
Ia this part of the work, also, I ahall unfold the 
sueceasivo acts in the great drama of annexation, 
from that of SAtira in 1848, to that of Ou^ in 
1856, without interrupting the story by the inter¬ 
mediate measures of domestic administration. 

Having thus shown how Lord Dalhousie built up 
the new India, by conquest and annexation,! shall 
exhibit tho means which he took to consolidate it. 
For in Lord Dalhontie’s great schemo of empire. 
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ecmsoUdafeion kopi p^ee, step by step, witi terri- 
bjrifcl exteDBion. It will be my doty to iadic&te 
tbe aeries of beneSeent neeauree of peace which hia 
maeter-mind dcaigoed aa the complemeat of hie 
eanexationa and conqueete by war. How be 
welded province to provineo by the iron Unde of 
the railway and the telegraph. How be began that 
proceaa of binding together the Indian races by a 
common ay stem of edneiktioa and by a commasity 
_ of interest, mercantile and polirical, which was 
altogether nnknown in ancient Indif, md which 
forms the most signifiesat featura of the India of 
to-day. 

Tbs time has not yet come to proooance a final 
Judgment on Lord Dalhousio's work. He himself 
forbad, by a Codicil, the publication of hia papers 
until flay years after hia death- To Lady Con¬ 
nemara, hia belored daughter and devoted 
companion, who has kindiy gone tlmnigb the 
biographical portions of this book, I tender toy 
grateful and respectful thanka To Dr. Grant, 
tbo physician and friend of Lord Galhouale during 
hia Indian oarecr and later life, I am under very 
epeeial obligationa not only for matsriala and 
veriiioationa, but for the revision of the entire 
proof-sheets. 

Thla little volumo will, at any rate, correct the 
misunderstajidlDgs and half-kaovledgo which ob- 
seured Lord Dalhouaie’s administration at the time 
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of his defttb. 1 have carefaUy studied the worhs 
of that period, from the worthless mosses of in- 
TsoUve and paJiegyric» to the eloquent writings of 
Six John ‘William Kaye and Sir Edwin Arnold 
on the one side, and the calm expositions of Sir 
Charles Jackson and the Duke of Argyll on the 
other. I have compared thoir statements and con- 
olusions with the Minutes and Despatches of 
Lord Dalhousio himself; with tho volominous 
State-papers and correspoodenoe in the Parlia- 
xDontary Blue Boolcs; and with the miscoUaneous 
materials now afforded by the biographies of 
Lord Dalhousie’s contomporarics in Indu, espe¬ 
cially by Boswerth Smith's most admirable of 
Lo)'<l Xtt'torsncs, and ibo lives of Sir Herbert 
Edwsrdes, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir James Outram, 
and Sir Charles Napier. The result, while not 
juBti^ing a final vcredict os to tho far-reaching 
ooDsoquences of lord Dalhousie'e rulo, will enable 
US to obtain a clear and impartial view not 
only of bis meaaui'os, but of tbo considorationa 
which regulated bis policy, and of the motives 
which guided the man. 



CHAPTER H 
Thb Man 

FiBST of aU it }• DeedfQl to UiabUietl; x«&luo tbo 
mu3. Tho Btfo&g penoAftlity of Lord D&lhousio 
formed bo domiiuknt» feotor in bis IndUn adminu- 
tratioD, that any attempi to oxhilnt hie public career 
witbont a oloar view of bis private cbaraetor mu«t 
fail. Hb character, iodoed, me built on each 
solid foundations, and presented so Duj«tio a front 
to his felloW'tnen, that tbo temptation is to allow 
the portrait in the foregronnd to occupy too much 
of the canvas available for my whole pictnre. 

Fortunately, however, the life of Lord Dalbocsie 
has been already written, altbon^h Aom inadequate 
materials, yet by able hands. Dr. George Smith’s 
sketches in Th« friend of India in iS6i, and 
subsequently in the Eneydoituedia Brilannicot 
form models of their kind. The narrative lately 
drawn np by Captain L, J. Trotter deserves the 
highest praise for iU conscaentions labour and 
artistic skill I only hope that this little book 
may prove as meritorions in its own way, as an 
historical retrospect, as Captw Trotter s is excellent 

B a 
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&8 a personal biography. It U due to him to state 
that although the main body of my work was 
written before I had access to his Tolums> yet 
that I found it necessary to ro-wiite the preaont 
chapter and enrich it iVom the new materials, 
especially those supplied by Dr. Grant, in Cap^n 
Trotter’s book. In tbo other* cloven cbaptcn 1 
confine myself to the materials wlrloh I had sJ> 
ready oollectod. 

James Andrew Broun Ramsay, tenth carl, and 
first and only Marquess of Dalbousie, was bora at 
Dalhousic Castle on tbo 22 nd of April , iBi 2 . ‘ Tho 
bouso,' 'writes the Queen when recording her visit 
to it,' is a real old Scotch oestle of reddish stone.' 
Built in tbo twelfth century, and restored and 
added to in Ure present one, tbo stronghold of tbo 
Dalhoosics sow stands calmly on the beauUful 
bank of tbo 8outb Esk, as tbe tnmi fly down the 
incline bard by, through Oookpen parish, before 
slaokening their speed into Edinburgh. An an cos- 
tor of the family bad saved King James tbo Sixth 
of Scotland in the Qowrie cooeplreoy, and the 
strong character of the long line of X/ords of 
Dalhousie impressed itself alike on the history 
and the poetry of Scotland—from the Maecenas- 
Dalhousid of The QentU Shipkei'd to tbe old 
bachelor Laird o’ CocUpen. 

James, the future Oovernor-General of India, 
was tbe third son of the ninth earl. His father, 
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& Boldier of » ooble presence, had 8«r^ ic the 
PeiuneuUr W&r, asd wiuk, three y«»n eiUr Jemee* 
hirth, to commend hia own raiment nt Wnterloo. 
Hia mother wee the heireee of the Broune of 
Coletoan in Heddingtonehire—en enoient Norman 
family tredng their deacent opweida through 
many iUaatrioni boaaae to the CotmU of Poitou. 
One of Jemea' biotheTi, the eeeoad e«i, died rery 
young: end Jemea, while atiU a child, waa taken 
along with hia eldeat brother by hia p>ere&ts to 
Canada, of which province hia father had been 
appointed OoToraor-Oonenl Canada formed the 
happy childhood-land of Jamea* memory, wiatfuUy 
looked hack to in later life; the bright opening acencB 
of a manhood of labour, aooccsa, and aorrow \ 

When ten yean oldhewaa aeot homo to England 
in a email Mailing brig. He spent the next seven 
yeera at Harrow, for (he most part of the time 
with hia eldeat brother aa hia fellow-papil, and 
with Dr. Oeorge BntJer aa their private tutor and 
headmaster of the aohool. 

' One incident of hia aebool-boy daya,’ writcH 
Captain Trotbar, 'may have helped to kindle his 
young ambition. In the Marquis of Hastings 
returned home from India, whioh be b sd governed 
for nine yean with rare ability alike as a aoldier 
and a statesman. In Uie following year he pud a 

' The ariftol fcr jwta wct» Snt pvMUh«d 

in n< FHfftd^lMdia aS Smtopor, Jaaswj i86i. 
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visit to his old BObool» wd won tbo b»;rta of tho 
HsjTtivr bojs hj gi^ng; thsm ft present of two 
sovoreigDS ftploeo. So princolj ft Iftrgesa from » 
groy^bured hero of euoh fine manoors, of ft preeonco 
so cocuDftndmg, must h&ve filled many a boyish 
heart with other sentiments than gratitude alone. 
The conqueror of tbo Maritbde stood there in all 
hU glory ; and young Bousay^ for on6> would see 
in that splendid old Harrovian the embodiment 
of a grofttnoss which he» too, might hope some 
day to rival.* 

In 1829 James' father suoccoded Lord Comber- 
mere, ae Oommander*in-Chiof in India. The eldest 
80S» Lord Eamsay, aocompasied him to the Hast, 
and Jainoe ooterod at Christ Cburoh> Oxford. 

That loomod and ancient aooioty was at this 
^me tbo home of a bnlliant group of young men, 
destined to play groat parts in the history, not only 
of their own country, but also of India. Mr. Oladatoue 
was fto undeigiftduato, about two years senior in 
standing. Lord Canning who succeeded Dalhcusie 
ae Coromor-Oenorol of India, and Lord Blgin who 
sucoeeded Canning as Viceroy of India, were among 
the friends of young Ramsay at Christ Churob. 
He was regarded from the first as a youth of high 
promise, and a'vacation tour in Northern Italy 
farther etimnUtsd his classical taste and love of 
learning. But the death of his oldest brother. Lord 
Ramsay, in 1832, broke in upon his rea>ding during 
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the eriticaJ 7^ 1 >efon the Git$X ex&auA&tion for 
hie degree. Janes eacceeded to the courtesy title 
as eldest coo, and at the Bane time found bizoself 
involved In manj ^mlly duties. He relumed to 
Oxford and tooh the ordinary degree in 1333. But 
the examiners recognised his olausB to something 
higher than a pass, and ths exceptional circum' 
stances of the esse, by giving him an Honorary 
Fourth—then regarded as equivalent to a Second 
Class. 

In 1853, Lord Ramsay.came of age. and in 1835 
he contested Edinburgh at the general election. 
The oaodidaturo of ths scaroely 6edged patritian 
against two veterans Uko Campbell ti)0 future Lord 
ChanceUor, and Abercromby the future Speaker, 
(afterwards oreatsd Baron Dunfermlbe). was almost 
hopeless ttom the outset It is ehiedy memorable 
Aocn his vigorous speeches at tho hustings, the un¬ 
expected fcuoe of will with which be put down his 
own views on his commiUse, and the self-conddent 
but prcsciettt words in viiieh be thanked his sup* 
porters after bis defeat. 

* I return/ he said, ‘ to my own puismts with the 
sensation common to every man who feels that be 
has not to reproach himself that be has buried his 
talents in the earth; that so far as in him lay, be has 
done his duty to bis country, bis fellows and himself: 
and that, having cast his bread upon tho waters, he 
has only to await in patient confidence the day 
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when it shedl tgixa be found To the triumplunt 
majority agunst him be bade fiarewoll in a good- 
D&tured joke: *Ye*re daft to refueo the Laird o' 
Cockpen.' 

The defeat, indeod, aat lightly on tbo brilliant 
>'ousg man with whom politics then mingled with 
love. Soon afterwards, in January 1856. he 
inanied Lady Susan Hay« eldcet daughter of hie 
neighbour and family ftiend, the eighth Marqueae of 
Tweeddala Lady Susan Hay u described as a tall 
and very beautiful gixl, a perfect mistress of French, 
and an acoomphahed mueioiao. Hot lovo of horses 
and doge became proverbial in India, where she 
rode her husband’s tours maroH by march, and was 
a familiar dguro on tbo Caloutta Course, driving 
a pair of spirited steeds in excellent form. Some¬ 
what impasHive in soolcty, her genums Scettieb 
kindness of heart, int«llsotual gifts, and charm of 
manner, made her adored in domestic life. Her 
death in 1855 completely overehadowod the re¬ 
mainder of her husband's exietonco on eaiih. 

Two daughters filled up the happiness of their 
soventcen years of married Ufe. The younger, Lady 
Edith, married in 1859 tbs Bight Honourable Sir 
James Fergusson, Bart., tho distinguiehed Colonial 
and Indian Oovemor. She died in i8yi. Tbs elder. 
Lady Susan, after nobly devoting herself to her 
fatherie declmlog years, and xninietei'ing to him to 
' Tkt Timet trlieJe oo DftJhaaoe'i 
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thd end, m&med in 1863 tbe Uonoimble Robert 
Boojke, now Lord Ckamemank, brother of » Uier 
Vioero^ of IndU, the Eerl of U*yo. 

The jeer efter his merrie^, Lord BAmatv vee 
retimed to Ferllemeot in 1837 for Heddlngtonahire, 
A county in which hie zoother'e inflaence, ea heireae 
of Coletonn, wu greet Id 1838, however, be 
■ncceeded, on bte fether’e deeth, tothe Eer]doia,uid 
hie cercer in the Honee of ConuDOoe oune to e cloee. 
A young eoneervetivo peer bed. ei that poUticel 
junetue, but little cheooe of distinotion In the 
House of Lords. So the new Eerl of DeJbousie 
threw himsolf with cberecUrietic vigour into wbet 
local work offered itself to his bend He repre¬ 
sented the Presbytery of Dalkeith, with in which 
lay hit own pariah of Cockpen, as an elder at the 
General Assembly of tbo Hirk of Scotland in 1839. 

The great quesriona which split ap the Church of 
Scotland four years later were already atiiring 
men’s minds. Lord DalhouaJe, ae an enlightened 
conservative of the disinterested type, uympatbised 
in several important points with tbe reformers, 
and is said to have voted with them on wh&t was 
then regarded as tbe enue of lay patronage. But 
while lavopring e nquiry a nd redreee of gyievaacoe, 
he resolutely refused, to be led into a line of whole- 
sale inoovalion which be foresaw mast end in 
separation, and which as a matter of fact did end, 
in 1843, in the Diaruption of tbe Scottish Church. 
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Tbifl firmness appwed strange in so young a man, 
and gave deep offence to Dr- Cbalmere who bad 
mistaken the Earrs outepoken sympathy, and his 
hearty ^reemont cn paxtioular points, for a 
general ooneurreDCO in the eodesiastical leader's 
programme. 

Dr. Chilioers’ frianda placed Lord Dabousie'a 
name on his commit teo. But, say a Captain Trotter, 

• Lord Dalhouws not only refused to sit upon it, but 
delivered asoleran protest against the policy which 
he had been supposed to sanction, In accepting 
Dr. Chalmers’ motion, the Cburoh,he declared, “ bod 
ah'oady rung out her knell as the Establiahed Cburoh 
of Scotland-'’ For his own part, he could ac longer 
remain a mcmlier of the General Assembly, Suiting 
the action to tlic word, he took up lus bat and 
walked out of tbo hall^' 

Tho souse of iaolatioit caused by this parting 
from friends whoso talents ho admired, and whose 
motives he respected, was deepened by the death of 
his mother. The Dowager Countess died in 1839, 
and the young Earl at twentyseven years of a^ 
was henceforth to face life, stripped of all his 
immodiato kindred among whom he had gi'own up. 
In 184s, the Queen paid a visit to Dalhousie Castle 
and admired from the drawing-room window, as 
her Journal records, the ‘beautiful wooded valley, 
and a peep of the distant hills.’ It is charac- 

^ Fee fdl datAtb, m« Tia li Und ^ India, Jwiiury 31 . iMi. 
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teHetic of the somewhet ootirtesy which 

iA Utex yews grew upon him, that be 'pUjfUlly 
reminded Her Majesty that the last English Sove- 
leign who had approaebed the OasUe wee Henry 
IV • and he had remained outside for weeks and 
nerer gained admissioiL”' 

Ihe fall of the Melboorne Mioiet^ ciado way 
for Sir Robert Feel; and Lord Dalhonsie, who bad 
early won the confidence of the groat oouer^tive 
etateaman, was appointed Vioe«Pres)dent of the 
Board of Trade in 1843. Mr. Gladstone, his former 
fellow^ondergradoate at Christ Church, was Presi¬ 
dent ; and on Mr. Gladstone's redgnation of that 
poet in 1845, the young Ear) succeeded. 

As Pceeideni of the Board of Trade Lord Dal- 
housie fbtind himself face to face with the rulway 
mania of i845->4d. He Iwd before tbo Prime 
Minister a scheme for treating the new system of 
oommonioadon as a national concern, imd for 
bringing it under a more direct and clfeodTO 
control by the Stata Lord Dalbocne’s admirers 
c)mm fbr him tliat if bis proposals had been 
accepted, wonld have been spared the 

wide-spread ruin of the railway panic, which soon 
ailorwards resulted from leaving railway develo]^ 
meat to private competition. Whether it would 
have been in the long-run so prodnetdve of facilities 
to English commercs is viothet ^^oesUon. Sir 
Robert Peel, probably with good reason, believed 
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that ft system of State railways would not at that 
time he accepted by Parliament. 

IfOrd Dalhoune^s sohemo remained therefore a 
proposal onlyi uc^l it fell to his lot to carry it out 
himself in India. ' It provided among other things/ 
writes Captain Trotter> 'that no now line of 
railway should bo sano^ned, except on some clear 
ground of public advantage, oommeinial or strate* 
gio/ No sentenoo could bettor desoribe the basis 
on which the railway system of India—Lord Dal- 
bousie's own ohild—has, without a single panic oi* 
a single check, been gradually but surely created. 

An his counsel of perfection could not be adopted, 
tlie young President of the Board of Trade set 
himself to do the beat with tbo means permitted to 
him, Every new lino had to pass under review 
bofore sanction was accorded. Within a few 
months the number amounted to 532, representing 
an expenditure of 371 miUioas, besides many 
foreign schemes which bad come for tholr capital to 
the English market. When the last day of the 
year arnved for receiving applications, over six 
hundred projects Wei’s deposited on his tabls. 

Lord Dalhoueie attacked the huge pile with an 
energy which amased and wearied out bis sub* 
ordinates and coai^ators, but which notbing short 
of absolute illness could arrest. Hie persistent 
oveT'Work at this period Imd the foundation of 
punful foture disease. In epite of pb)'sical pros* 
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trition bo ituck to his Usk, labonriug st his desk 
ail daj, sod brilliantly dsfsnding his chief in 
the HoQse of Loids at ni^fc. ‘ To hiin mow 
any other man,’ says Dr. George Smith, ‘ Great 
Britain owes its railway aystent’ ‘He wUl be a 
very leading man,’ wrote Charles Grerille, apropos 
of the crucial debate in Hay 184^, ‘for ho is 
popular, plearing and has a virgin unsoiled repu¬ 
tation, nothing to apologise for, and aotidng to 
recant; and he » a good man of business and an 
excellent speaker.' 

Sir Robert Peel rseigned in (he following month, 
having dni expressed bia tcnae of Lord Dalhoosie’s 
services by appointing him Lord Registrar of 
Sootland. As the Dalhoosle estates (his mothor’s 
property of Colstoun bad descended to him heavily 
burdened) did not yield over 4^1500 per annum, 
this addition of ^1 aoo a year was doubly weloome 
to bim as a mark of friendship from his boloved 
ohiefi and as a material addition to his income. 
When Sir Robert Peel Imd down bis office in June, 

184^, and iKird John Russell urged the young Earl 
to accept office under the new Cabinet, Dalhousie 
declined. Lord John bad however marked ts 
a man likely to do credit to any Minister, and next 
year, 1847, pr ess ed cm bim the Governor-General- 
ship of India So ^lendid an offer to a young 
nobleman, only thirty-five yean of age, is perhaps 
the best evidence of the respect which Dalhousie 
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had utfpired, not only among hU own party, but m 
tha cool judgment of English atateraon who differed 
from h» views. But toi'd Baihousie did not 
accept the honour until he obtained the cordial 
concurrence of hie late conservative chief, and 
the generous aasuranoe of the new Whig Miniitei* 
that it would in no way fcUcr his action in home 
politics, or aflbet his relatione with former allies. 
Nor was it without a eigh of regrot that the young 
Earl turned aside liom the eplendid parliamentary 
career which had opened to him, and elected for 
the cert^ty of being Govemor^Genoral of India, 
in place of tbe possibility of becoming Prime 
hfinister of England. 

On tbe nth January, 184^, Lord Dalhoueb 
landed at Calcutta with the Couateee of Dalhousie 
and a brilliant staff, including hie Ulented private 
ecerstory, Mr, Courtenay. The Honourable Francis 
Fane (afterwardsEarl of Westmoreland) and ayoung 
relative of the Duke of Wellington, were among his 
Aides-de-camp. He had already begun to pay the 
penalty of an Indian career, that severance of the 
dearest domestic tice which takes the pleasure out 
of the meet briJUant Indian sucocee, by having 
to leave hie two Uttlo daughters behind him in 
England. He was destined to pay that penalty to 
the full. Of tbe state of India on his arrival it will 
be my duty to epeak hereafter; for the crisis which 
had then unwittingly been reached, forma the key- 
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note to bifl whole xlmipirtretion. UoaDwhile it 
nu7 B 4 ve spece, if I clearly exhibit at tbe oat«t 
what m anner of nan Lord Dalbooaie appeared to 
hie oolleagDds and eontemporariee throughout hie 
eight years of Indian rule. 

Snail of etatore^ bat with a noble bead, a most 
penetradng glance, and a haughty demeanonr, ‘ tbe 
little man* of Oorenunent Houee first inspired awe 
in those with whom he came in contaot i then 
trust; and finally an ardent admiration, in which 
loyalty to tbe master mingled strangely with per¬ 
sonal lore. He was tbe only one of tbe long list of 
Ooveraon-Oeneral for whom both the great servioes 
in India, oivil and military, and also the non- 
official British public, felt a real and lasting enthu¬ 
siasm. For during eight yean of trials, and sorrows, 
and successes, ho presented to our euuntrymen in 
India the loftiest type, I bad almcet said the 
apotheosis, of the great qualities with which wo 
in distant lands love to the name of 

Hnglishman. 

His masterful character made enemies during his 
life; his policy towards the HatiTe States raised a 
tempest of hostile critidsm after his death. But 
daring the long period of his actual rule, enmity 
lay speU-bound by bis commaDdlng nobility of 
soul, critioism was by degrees almost hoebed by 
hie splendid successes, and throsghout the vast 
continent, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
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spwftd a univeraal conviction t 4 )at there wm a 
veritable king of men in India, and that that king 
vaa Dalhousla. 

• Thoae who were meal intimate with him/ aays 
the man who knew him beet, hie private Burgeon 
endbonourtd friend, Dt. Alexander Grant, ‘ accorded 
to hie ability and aagacity wmething ecajoely abort 
of abwlute worship. Sir Jamce Outram told me 
that he had had intci'oourae with the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and other leading 
ftaieamen in England, but never felt ao awed, lo 
stricken by his own inferiority, as in hia intervlewa 
with Lord Dalhouaie, who had always treated him 
moat kindly.’ This, too, in apito of the amalbcaa 
of bia etature, and of the fact that DnlhouMC waa a 
much younger man than the veteran aoldiora and 
adminiatratert on whom bo so firmly impreaaed hia 
will, Tho following description of hia appearance 
when ha entered on bis duties at Calcutta, 1 take 
from Captain Trotter, who apparently derived it 
from peraooal oommonication with Dr. Grant 
•Youthful looking even for hie years, erect in 
gait, with a aliro well-knit figure crowned by a 
noble, handsome, Titaneeque head, lighted up by a 
pair of laigo, bright, blue eyea—" really quick, clear, 
honest eyea"—to the frank ccurtasy of his manner 
he added ‘‘an ur of authority that commanded 
respect and even awe.'’... Hte forehead waa bread 
and deepj the nose slightly aquiline, with fine, 
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ckarly chiselled neetriJe. He had a ahapely and 
moat expresaiTe month, with long, flexible 
lipa that played in quick answer to every tum of 
thought and feeling: now oomprtaaed with or 
paasing annoyance, anon relaxing into perfect awoeU 
neaa or overflowing humour. To all this may be 
added a voice so clear, sweet, and mimcally intoned, 
that hia viaitor found its fascination quite irre* 
aisbible.’ 

Such waa the biilliant young statesman, as por« 
trayed by a friendly but accurate who at 
the age of thirty-five entered on the great teak of 
governing India. We shall see him. only a short 
eight years later, when be laid down his office— 
hsuJ jiKmfum mutatui ab iUo-^A wocn-out, 
Qiippled old man, tottering down the river bank 
which bs had ones ascended with so firm a step, 
and carrying, as he well knew, his death within 
him. In narrating the incessant woric which he did, 
I shall say little of the strain which thst incessant 
work meant to hia mind end body. He himself 
maintained, and would have desired, a dignified 
reticence. But in order to undervtaod the it 
is necessary throughout to bear in memory tbs 
magnificent youthful activities which he brought 
to India, and tbs havoc which India wrought upon 
them. 

Hia coUesguea and subordinates quickly found 
that there was a new and imperious will at work 
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in the Government. One day’e routine may serve ee 
aa example of hia life during the next eight y eaw. He 
roee about eix, and began the monimg, aa he ended 
the evening, by quietly reading a chapter in the 
Bible. Fi'Oro rix to eight he devoted himeelf to 
hia offioo^boxet. At eight he breakfasted, glancing 
from time to time at the Indian newspapers which 
were lud out on his table. 'At half-past nine,' 
vntes Captain Trotter,' he would tit down at hie 
desk, which he never quitted, even while he ate bis 
lunch, before half-past five. Bight hours of con¬ 
tinuous brain-work was enough, he would say, for 
any man, and to this rule he generally adhered. 
His tsatce, especially in the matter of food, were 
timple. Ho ato little and drank lees at the quiet 
family dinnors which he loved.’ He hated the huge 
banquets which form the ceesoless penance of a 
working Viooi’oy’s life; but he entortalood with the 
megoiflocnco that became his high position. A 
morning of discomfort and lassitude, during which 
he painfully spurred himsolf up to his aooustomod 
rate of labour, was the price which be almost 
invariably paid for bis night of genial hospitality. 

Nothing was allowed to interfere with bis daily 
tale of work—'neither weariness, oor heat, nor the 
fatigues of an Indian march. He rode Ms joumiea 
on a fine light-grey Arab, Mahar^a, dressed very 
simply in riding-gear of oaUvs "puttoo,” and his 
head well protected with a white pith helmet 
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and pagrL 'Whether in camp or at GoTemment 
Hoose he vae (o be foxiad for bie long allotted 
hours pen in hand, hie papers before him, and bis 
despatch boxes pUed up on either side. 

‘ To those around him/ wrote his personal sur¬ 
geon, Dr. Grant, ‘ bo seemed enamoured, of his tesk. 
Even in that hot and depressing climate, the intel¬ 
lectual exertion which be liked, brought relief 
rather than laMitnde; for business sosmed not onl; 
stay, hut delighthil to him. He went with heart 
and lool into detaHs, and to the drieet subjects he 
gave vitality/ ‘ Everyone who had husiness with 
him/ says Sir Riabsrd Temple,' folt that intereourso 
to be a plossuro: the harder the afiair the greater 
the satisfacdonr so completely truned was his 
capacity for administration.’ 

How thoroughly ho mastered details, may be 
realized from a few well-known facta The Foreign 
department in the Oovenunent of India is usually 
reserved for the Govemor-Oenual'a immediate 
eostroL In the modem phraseology of Indian 
official life, the Vieooy is hie own Foreign Uinister 
—that is to say, he has no Hembcr of Council to 
aid him in that department, as be has in the others, 
but transacts all business directly with the Foreign 
Secretary. During Lord Dslhousie’s administra¬ 
tion the Foreign Department was by far the most 
important and moat severely worked of any of the 
hranchee of the Government. For it included not 
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only the reYatione of the British power witli the 
independent dominions which Lord Dalhou^e con¬ 
quered, but also with the numerous NatlTe States 
which Lord Dalhousie mediatised or annexed. 
Svery arrangement, from the plan of a campaign to 
the butUng and watev'diters of the troops, or from 
the exact wording of a treaty to the ceremonial 
nioeUes of a Barbax, was carefully scanned by his 
own oye, and formed the subject of deoisrve orders 
fi'om his own pen. 

The more amount of handwriting which Lord 
Dalhousio did would now seem an impossibility 
for a Viceroy of India< On mail days sheet after 
sheet is bis swift delicate characters would pour 
into the private secretary's room, with a rapidity 
which taxed to the utmost the powers of that 
practised copyist. As regards his routine work, 
the Chief Clerk of the Foreign Bopartmont once 
remarked that' if Lord Dalhousie Lad beon a writer 
paid by the sheet, be would have earned a con- 
siderabie income.' Sir Henry Elliot, his talented 
Foreign Secretary, tiea dules decua of the Bengal 
Civil Service of that period, found so much of hla 
daily labour done for him by the Governor-General, 
that bo bad leisure to amass ^e materialB for Uie 
^ht volumes which now form bis memorial for all 
Ume. He 'used to say with a pleasant smile that 
he spent most of his time as Foreign Secretary in 
pursuing his own histotioal studies.' 
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Thd same onmivoroae actlyity, and it must be 
added imperioxis will, charaetarised Loid Pilbousie’s 
work in every department of the Government. 
'There is the master, and we are the little boys 
under him,* said the Chief JusUee wbtn Lord 
Dalboueie laid down the rules for Uu> remodelled 
judicial procedure. Lord Dalbousie claimed abac- 
lute obecUanee, not only by virtue of the authority 
eommlUed to him, but by right of the infinite 
trouble he took to aseertsin the facta of oaeh case, 
and of the predtioa of bis personsj orUen upon it. 
Nor would bo be satisfied with any half-hearted 
eomplianea. ' In oases where be had a right to be 
masterlhl/ wrote ^ Richard Temple, 'he was 
prompt to vindicate authority; and whenever he 
luedTed a provocation justly to be resented, bo 
had quite a special faculty for making his dis¬ 
pleasure dreaded’.' 

The obedience which Lord Dalhouwe enforced 
l^om those under him, he loyally yielded to those 
'under whom hs himself was placed, 'He was 
Invariably courteous and respectful to the Court of 
Direoton,’ says Sir Richard Temple in the work 
above quoted—a work to which 1 atn under many 
obligaUoos—,' while be evidently felt grateful for 
the support so consutently aflbrded by them. . . 
It is creditable to Dalhousac's Uct and discretion that 

* >f(M Stft* Timt ijt I 17 Sr Bkttnl T«ap1«, 
Btftip. 134, ed iSSa. 
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L6 sbonld, though a very progresaive ruler, have 
rotainod to the end the confidence of eo cautions a 
hody as the Court of rirectors/ 

He was eerupulously polite to his auboidinates; 
and ho knew so well the power of giving pun which 
dwelt in his words, that he scareoly on any occasion 
administered a pecaonal robuke. He reserved his 
reproofs for writing, toning them down In the soli¬ 
tude of his chamber. But even thus calmed and 
moderated, a roprimand from Dalhousie cut to the 
hone. The austere consciontiouancss which he 
enforced from himself in every port of his duty, he 
demanded fVom othors. ‘ By those who had served 
bnn loyally,’ continaei Sir lUcbaid Temple, 'he 
was regarded as a trustworthy frlond: but even 
they looked up to him with a corUiin awe V 

There wore those, bowevei', who not only served 
him loyally and trusted him as a friond, but who 
toiled for him with ontbusiaam, and loved him 
living or dead from the very bottcmi of their hearts. 
A hundred stories are told of the tenderness and 
gratitude with which he repaid such love. The 
illness of a trusted subordinate brought always a 
kecuer pang to Balbousie than any sufferings of his 
own \ the death of a valued oSicer moved the stem 
master to tears. Ko letter in the English language 
breathes a moro chivalrous sympathy than that 

' lf«n onrf ZYns <ii India, by Sir Bl«bwd T«a>ple, 

BArt,p. Ilf i9$j. 
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which he addzMMd to the wife of Colonel Lewrenee 
on her releese from ceptirity dorisg the Sikh w&r: 
nor oottld esy worde be better £ited to inspire a 
man with the strength of 4 noble opproei&tion of 
hie own worth, thnn thoee with which he comforted 
John l^wrence on hia nek bed* Ae X ebeU have to 
explun dearly the strained lelntions between Lord 
Dalhoasie and members of the Lawrence family, 
and not to disgoiae the somewhat irksome domina* 
tlon whieh his imperlons will laid upon the e^jually 
strong natures of the illttstrious brethren, it may be 
well to reprodoce these two letten. They will 
suffice to show bow be won the lovo of tbone whom 
ho moat reeolately eontfoUed. 

' Madam,' ho wrote in 1849 to the wife of Colonel 
Lawrence on her release from the Afghans,—* ^ee I 
cannot have the pleasure of seeing you here, I am 
sure yon will permit me to take the liberty of 
addressing to yon myself my hearty and cordial 
eoDgratolatioDs on yonr being once again In the 
midst of you family, and of those who have been 
long watching your fate with painfnl interest 

' The kindness of your fnends bae pertnittod me 
duriog thet time to see many of yoor notes which 
you never meant for any mere official eye > and I 
trust you \dll not think I taka too great a liberty 
in saying—for even at risk of your displeasure 
I must suy it —that the pemsal of them during the 
long course of your captivity, showing to me the 
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gaUftpt hewt yon kept up under it, the cheery face 
you put upon it, and the unoompluniug and con- 
6ding patience with which you bore it all, has filled 
me with a respect for your character and admira¬ 
tion for your conduct, which, if I were fully to 
express them, you would perhaps euepect me of 
flattery. 

'In the hope of one day paying my rcapecU to 
yon in quieter ^mes than the past, and some 
pleasanter place than Pesbdwar. 1 ara> eta, Dal- 
bousie.* 

To John Lawrence, during his serione fever in 
185CS Lord Dalhousie wrote as follows^: ‘I have 
not placed you with any letter since I heard of 
your illness. 1 need not say bow deeply and truly 
I grieved to Isam the severe attack you have suf¬ 
fered, and how anxious I shall be to learn again 
that you are improving during your march, and 
that you are not foolishly impeding your recovery 
by again returning to work. I am teniAod at the 
thought of your being compelled to give up work 
and go home for a time, and 1 plead with you to 
spare yourself for a time as earnestly as I would 
pload to save my own right hand. Two of you 
have been working hard enough, Heaven knows, 
for the third: lot the other two now take their turn 

' X qnrtM (bit Mm BMwevth SoUth't nf Lori 

Zumwiwa i, p. aii, «d. :885: s vork to wbkt betti ia iUt 
■Jid otb«r «bspl«rs Z an nnich lodobud far sn iiudfbt into Lard 
P»lliouBi»*a ptirsts «ban«(«r acmI poblic pdio;. 
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of working for jcQ. * Eo«p eooagk vork in your 
bainda to employ yoo, but don’t Uk« oo much ae 
to burden you.* 

Lord Dftlbouie did not keep bU ozpreeaiont of 
affeotion only for the dek. The ^riioio body of 
ofiieera immediately under bim know tbet tbe im* 
perioue ‘little man’ watobed every ioeident in 
tbeii livee vitb an intereet wbieb no preeaure of 
publie anxietiee could «t^lf«m. I eannot refrain 
from quoting one more letter, n little noto which, 
with tbe heavy burden of tbo Bunneto War upon 
him, be found time to write to blejor Keys ell 
Taylor, when that ofRcer took furlough to England 
is ]852. ‘lly dm Taylor,—Tbo power of 
encouraging and rewarding lucb men aa youraelf 
ia one of tbe fow tbinge which make the labour 
and anxiety of ruling men in tome degme beara&le. 
I have eeen your progreaa with groat eatiefacUon. 
1 aameetly hope you may have future oppor* 
timitica for gaining diatinction which you are so 
fitted to win. Farewell, my dear Taylor. Always 
yours sincerely, Dalboutio.’ 

A letter like any of tbe three proooding became 
an heirloom in tbe family of the recipient. It 
was by such words of noblest sympatby and etrong 
comfort, and genuine warmth of heart, that Lord 
Lalboueie welded together the ambitiooB and aspi- 
ratioDS of bis great Uentenanta with his own, and 
plucked allegiance from tbe souls of men. 
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Tboir &llegiasC6, howeyer, had it4 sure foocdation 
in their recoguitiou of the fact that Lord ^albousid 
owned tho tmeet right to command—the right of 
personal knowledge gained by personoJ work. He 
learned India for himself as no other Governor- 
General had over learned it. He deliberately 
plaoocl tho newly conquered Punjab under that 
moat unintelligont of adminiatrative mad^inea, a 
Soard, beoanaa be deterzniaod that the Board 
ahould be liia right hand, but that he himself 
should be its directing intelligeoce. He succeeded 
becauee ho laboured fay travelling through the 
Punjab, and by fixing hie residence for many 
months in one of its hill districts, to acquire the 
poiaonal knowledge which enabled hire to control 
with a well-grounded eelf-confidonce the strong 
whom he selected to carry out his views. 

The offlual documents and private papers in 
which he recorded the results, prove that no detail 
of administrative Importance escaped his keen eye 
whUe on hie tours through the Punjab: from the 
conadtution, distribution, and commissariat of the 
troops, in regard to which he showed a more exact 
knowledge than the fiery old Commundor-in-Cbief, 
to the composiUon of the police, the discipline of 
the jails, the planting of trees (which led to the 
true commencement of the Indian Forest Depart¬ 
ment), the creation of a great system of roads and 
f>AriAlft^ the provision of schools and hospitals, the 
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ftbolitios of cnel rites, ssd tbs reform of the 
domeetic sad manuge eastoms which Uj at the 
root of iaCa&iicide in Northern Induk Selling down 
the Indus, be circled round hj Bombay, the StrsiU 
Settlements, end Tenesserito, beck to Celeutte in 
March 1S50. 

Bis famous Pnnjeh Minutee have, perhaps, 7en> 
dered that profinco a too familiar instanco. Lot 
me therefore merely enunerato the jonrne^e by 
which be brought the newly conquered provinoce 
of Burma under hie controL In 1652, during the 
orisii of toe Burmcee war, be sailed from Calcutta 
in defiance of the monsoon, to visit and onoourage 
the anny amid the ewampe of the Irawadi. Thoae 
who know what Rangoon is in August, and what 
toe Bay of Bengal can be during that month, will 
iWise what the joomey meant to a man already 
broken down by tbe climate and over>work, and 
subject to constant fever. But however severe bis 
own sufferings, he bad abundant energy to see that 
toe troops were clothed, and boused, and fed, in a 
way which contrasted strongly with their condito^n 
during Lord Amherst's Burmese War, in 1825, and 
which saved tbouaande of British livea during toe 
campaign. 

Tbe blow having bean delivered, and Burma 
annexed in December 1852, Lord Dalhouaie eet 
forth in the following February to study for him* 
self the best means of goveming it. But instead of 
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prOMedbg to the newly conquered proTincea, be 
▼ieiled end examined the Burmsfle territories which 
bad been under our rule during twenty-aeven years. 
He sailed along the coast of Arakan, inepeeUng the 
ports and adtDiniBtrative centres* from Chittagong 
to Akyab and Kyuk-phyu. From that Yimt many 
looal improvements, and indeed the great roodcim 
commeioe of Arakan date. But it was not in tho 
improvement of our older Buvmoee territories that 
Lord Balhoueie's visit proved most ^uitful. Be 
returned to Calcutta with the beginning of the 
scheme which, during the following summer, he 
worked up into a complete framo^work of govern- 
meat for British Burma. He united the isolated 
coast strip that bad been conquered in zZ% 6 , with 
the valley of the Irawadi, henceforth the main 
sphere of British iofiuenco, by a military road hewn 
through the Yoma Mountains. 

In December of the same year, >^^3, be again 
sidled for Burma hut this time to the capital of bia 
new southern conquests, with a carefully matured 
scheme for the adtninisUution, which he had 
elaborated during the interval. On the present 
occseioD he made a thorough inspection of the 
Irawadi valley to the extreme boundary of our 
dominions, narehed along their frontier, and then, 
sweeping down again to the coast, visited Basaein, 
and examined the poaeible new outlets of commerce. 

This virit laated to the beginning of 1854. 
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During the following T^r uid a he allowed 
the atrocg men, whom he had choeen for the charge 
of the united Bunneee proyinoeej to carry out hie 
Tiewa. Having tbue given rime for hie eystezn to 
be brought into working order, he proceeded at 
the end of 1855 to inapect for hlmaelf the reeulte. 
Once more, now alaa the wreck of hie former aclf, 
he Bailed from India to Burma, viairing not only 
the busy emporium which hie energy had created 
at Eangoon, but also the ieland of Negraie, and tho 
new harbour that had ipmsg up near the mouth of 
the BaBeein River, and which still bears hie name. 
If ever a conqueror earned, by personal laboor, the 
right to govern a newly eubjeeUd oountiy, and to 
impoee his will upon hia aubordinatea in the exeeu* 
rion of the task, it was Lord Dalhousie. 

For by this time the cares of empire, end all 
worldly pomps and succcsees, bad become to him 
merely a matter of stem duty. The clouds of 
deaolstion had during the previous two years fallen 
heavily upon his soul ' bowed down and 

crippled by an ^Th^nating disease,' he been 
stripped one by one of the conaolationa which had 
cheered him amid hia own infir mities and auffering. 
In the apring of 185s Lady 0 alhoasie*e health com* 
pelled her to leave her husband, to seek a chance 
of recovery In the bill climate of Ceylon. The 
foUo^ring year was the saddest in Lord Dalhouaie’a 
life. One of his most trusted lieutenants in tho 
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PuDjab, Colonel Mackeson, fell by an Afghan 
knife. His loe&« Dalhoueie declared in a General 
Order ,' would have dimmed a victory.’ Two yeera 
before, ho had mourned the sudden end of his great 
Eoglieh Chief, Sip Robert Peel—his stero composure 
melting into team at the newa. Now, in 1853, be 
was also to lose bis right-hand man in India, Sir 
Henry Elliot, most aooompliebed of Foreign Seore* 
tariea, and nioat brilliant and genial of private 
friends. 

But the desolation which fcU upon Lord Lal« 
honaie in that year and wrung hit heart, was of a 
more intimate ohaimcter. Although Lady Lalhouaie 
had improved by hei* visit to Ceylon in 1853, yet 
it was found necessary in the following spring that 
she should again leave India. She started vui the 
Cape for England, in the hops that the long sea 
voyage, and the meeting at home with the two 
daughters for whom she yearned, might enable ber 
to return to Caiootta at tho beginning of winter in 
lestored health. The lon^ngs of the mother's 
boert were destined never to be satisfied in this 
world; nor were the hopes of the husband ever to 
be fulfilled. Lady DsJhoueia died on the homeward 
voyage, on the 6 th of Hay, 1853* 

The terrible task of breaking tho nows to her 
busbsnd fell upon his kinsman and Military Secn^ 
tary. Major Jamce Ramsay. Lord Lalhousie one 
evemug returned from his usual drive on the Col- 
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ciitt4 Coare^; within a few miniiCee the light of hie 
life h&d gone oat for eyer. * He ieU to the ground 
as if saddenly etrieken deed. From that time 
forth/ a&je Cipt^ Trotter, * the ftAimA of be* 
reavement nerer left him.’ ' For the fuel two days 
he ehat hlmeelf up alone with his grief. Then he 
wrote a line to Coortanay (has Private SeereUry) 
begging only for "work, work,** no matter what 
kind. For Bavera) montha he would aea no one 
azcept on u rgent bunneaa, and aeldom left tho room 
evan for a drive/ 

Conaolation he woold none of. Each mail brought 
letter! of tender eympatby: from the greatest 
Lady of England, vhoaa royal heart haa never failed 
to Bhare the aorrowa of tbceo who Borvo bar in 
distant lands, down through a long suoceBeion of 
iUuatrioaB and bumbler friends whose knowledge 
of his strong nature made them recogniso the depth 
of hie desolation. It waa, however, a touching 
letter from bis eldeet dau^ter, Lady Suaan Eamsay, 
that ‘ first taught him in hia own words that he 
had " still something left to love.** * Zn Decomher, 
1854, this dear daughter, then seventeen yean old, 
Joined her father in India. How she laboured to 
fill the place which was left empty; with what 
firna womanly tact and j^lish brightneca she won 
her way into the darkened chambers of that 
sad heart; how she shared Dalhouaie's public 
cares, and at length hiought a new aunahine into 
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hU private life—ie attested by ihost who had 
watched around the etrioken man, belpleBs to 
assuage his great sorrow. 

Why lengthen out the story of the remaming 
years of sickness and toil) In 1 ^ 5 $. during his 
months of desolation, Lord Dalhousie saw his pro* 
jeote for railways amd telegraphs for India become 
aocompUsbed facts. In 18^4. ha put tho comer- 
stone to tho legislative edifico which was to exercise 
so great an induence upon the destinies of the 
country. In May, 1K54, a year aftei* his wife's 
death, tee new Legislative Council met for the diet 
time; and during tho same year the great Deepateh 
was penned by the Secretary of State whioh laid 
tec foundation of a national system of Indian 
public instruction. 

Boforo tee end cf tbe rains, however, Lord Dal* 
bouelo*B healtb was so broken that it seemed im* 
possible for him to continue longer at bis work. 
*Ho suppressed,’ says Sir Eichard Templo, 'as 
much as possible any manifestetioD of his distress 
or sufibring; and the public was scaroely aware 
that bis strength and life wore gradueUy but surely 
ebbing away A voyage along the Orissa coast re¬ 

cruited his strength for a moment; but his surgeon 
found it neocssary to call into consultatiOD anoteer 
leading Indian physician. The two advisers 
‘ ifea oud Ectni$ **y India, p. 124, od. 188a. 
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iQ&de an earnast repsieaen^tioA that hia physical 
condiUon demanded he shcnld lay domi the 
Ooreraor-Generalehip. 

Lord Dalhoone might hare done ao with honour 
to himself, ^e splendid con^ucste of his rale 
were completed; his henedceot schemes of reform 
and consolidation had been sneceeefully introduced. 
Had Lord Dalhousie then wuled from India, be 
would ba'^e left behind him a naioe eeoond to none 
in the splendid series of Brit^ conquerors and 
rulers of the East Bui the wom*oui Proconsul 
bad reason to know that the next twelve months 
would bring a new and great labour which he did 
not deem it right for him to decline. The dangerous 
question of what must be done with Oudh was 
pressing for decision. The Ocvcramont in England 
trusted to Lord Dalhousie, not only to find the 
true answer to that question, but also to carry out 
the policy which they might detemune to adopt. 
Lord Dalhousie had promised not to flinoh from 
the task, and well knowing the peril which he ran, 
refused to quit his posh ‘ Believing it to be my 
duty to remain in India daring this year,' be de* 
liberately replied in writing to his physirians* 
protest, ' in fulfilment of my pledge, and trusting 
in the Providence of Ood to avert from me those 
indirect risks against which you have so clearly 
and faithfully warned me, 1 bare reeolved to 
remain.' 

D 
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Tbd airiy&l of his daughter, Lady Susan, at 
the end of 3854, and the comfort which she 
brought into his life, alone enabled him to go 
through the next thirteen months. A tour in 
Southern India, and a refreshing pause on the 
Nilg^ris, nerved him for Ms 6nal effort On the 
7th of February, 1855, Oudh was annoxod. On the 
last day of that month Lord Dalhoasio resigned his 
office. ‘ It is woU/ be eaid to his physician on the 
^dth,' that there are only twenty •nine days in this 
month. 1 could not have held out two days 
more/ 

’As for my health, J&n Ldrin,’ he wrote to John 
Lawrence, ’ 1 am a onpple in every sense.’ On the 
38ih February be presided at Council for the 
last time, bidding each of bis colleagues an affec¬ 
tionate farewell. The touching words of roply, by 
the Senior Uember, reveal the habitual control 
whioh Lord Dalhousie so storuly imposed on his 
haughty temper in dealing with men. Not one angry 
word, said hfr. Dorln, had over passed among them 
in that room. Noxt day, tho sptb. Lord Dalhousie 
went through the formal ceremony of receiving his 
successor. Lord Canning, at the top of the spacious 
feturs which lead up to Government House. 

Tho contrast between the two men, once under¬ 
graduates together at Christ Church, long dwelt in 
the memory of the eivil and military dignitaries 
who, according to custom, stood on either side of 
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thd broad Bt4ira to take part in the epectacle. Lord 
Cannlo^ adll yous^looking, and » Uttia sh; amid 
the throQg of B&ange facee: Lord ^alhoo«e laine» 
beet vith disease, a&d prematareJy ag;dd, but stately 
and imperial to the end. When the procession 
reached theCoturil Cbamberi and ^e nevOovemor- 
General vas being sworn in, John Lawrence wbU- 
pored to Dalhonsie, and asked him what was his 
feeling at that moment. ' I wish I were in Canning’s 
place and be in mine,* was the Dalhousi«*liko reply. 
* And then, wouldn’t I govern India 1 Bat no—I 
could not wish my worst enemy to be the poor, 
missrabla broken-down, dying man 1 am now.’ 

Luring tbe next week I^rd Lalhousio rested—if 
deep and anxious convoreo with his great lieutenants 
and the new Qovemor-Oeooral on tho pressing 
neods of India can be called rest Tbo publio, 
Native and European alike, awakened to the fact 
that in a few deya tiioy were to lose for ever * the 
glorious little invalid* who, during eight yean of 
toil and sorrow, had been the foremoet man in 
India. Addresses and deputations l^om every 
section of the community poured in apon him. 
The only day of real repcee which he allowed 
himeelf was hU last Sabbath. As Ooveruor- 
General, Lord Lalhousio had ponctiliomdy mmn- 
tained the dignity of the Churdi of his Sovereign, 
and regularly attended the Cathedral with tho Aide- 
de-camp on duty. This Sunday be went (quietly 
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to Saint Andrew’s Kirk, so weak that he had to be 
oarried up the staircase to the gallery in a chiur, 
and worshipped after the graver Soottieh manner 
of his fathers. 

The scene on the bank of the Htlgli, when he 
embarked for England, was a memorable' and 
pathetlo ona * Tbo attempted oheen of the well- 
drttsed orowd that saw bim totter on bis orutcbes 
towards the river side faded away into a silonoe 
more eloquent than tbo loudest hurrahs.* 

' I am sure/ writes an eye-witneee',' that no orw 
who was present on the Maidan [the great plain] 
of Calcutta on the evening when Lord Dalhouele 
embarked; who saw the whole population moved as 
one man with a deep sense of regret and admir¬ 
ation, and observed the emotion of the departing 
statesman under tbo manifestation of that feeling, 
would consider him as one incapable of elthec ez- 
citing, or feeling, sympathy. Many who witnessed 
that triumphant departure bad a melancholy fore- 
l>oding that the curtain was falling on the lost act 
of a great public career; that neither plaudits in 
India, nor well-merited honours at home, could 
avail to prolong a life almost CKbausted in the 
public service. Others, more sirnguine, hoped that 
ho would recover his wasted strength, and enter on 
a new course of honour and eucceea, as bright and 

' Sir CbftriM Jsckioa in bb Fi»4Uali^ 

Mia% AdiKi*iAnii 09 , pp. 176,179, od. (80$. 
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gloriouB as his Indiaa career. Bat no one in that 
▼ast aeeemblage dmaed that in a few yean the 
great repntation of their departing Governor woaid 
be doubted, sneered a6» and aesidled.' 

Lord Dalhousie allowed himself no false hopes. 

' You have made kindly ^llmunn/ he replied to the 
farewell address &om the citisens of Calcutta, ‘ to 
the future that may await me. I do not seek to 
fathom that fnture. Uy only ambiteoD long has 
been to acoompUsb the task which lay before me 
here, and to bnng it to a close with honour and 
success. It has been permitted to me to do so. I 
have played oot my part; and while I feel that in 
any case the principal act in the drama of my life 
is ended, I shall be well coetcot if the curtain 
should drop now upon my public course... I am 
wearied and worn, and have no other thought or 
wish than to seek the retirement of whioh 1 stand 
in need, and which is all I am now fit for/ 

On his voyage bone, Lord Dalhousie penned the 
great Minute, in which he set fortk with noble 
rimplimty the principal measures of his adminis* 
tration. Compelled to lie on his back, end 
unable to use ink, be wrote that masterly review, 
•which makes forty-five printed pegea of close folio, 
for the most part in psndl. It left his strength 
reduced to a perilously low ebb. The ship's crew 
had to carry him on shore at Sues. The passage 
in the jolting van across the desert drained almost 
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W the Ust drop his remaiaipg vitality* But 
a pause of ten days at Malta> he ‘was able to 
contiaoo hia voyage, in the Tribune Fiigate, and 
reached England os the x 5th of Hay, 165^. 

A pension of £$000 pei' annum voted to him on 
tho following day by the Bast India Company, the 
gracious mesaage of welcome from hia Sovereign, 
and tho cordial oxproswDe of admiration by men 
of many ahadea of political opinion, for a time 
revived the spiiita of the wom-out Pi'oconaul. In 
September, i 855 > ho lost bU faithful friend and 
physician, Dr. Orant, who accompanied him hone, 
but hed now to return to India. * I felt very sad,’ 
Dalhousie wrote to him in a farewell letter, ‘ when 
we parted at the eUtion under the Korth Bridge 
[Edinburgh]; and even with the preparatory 
training, which your absence in the North bas 
given IDO, I shall long &el strange, ill at ease, and 
altogether amiss in the absence of the kind 
and sedulous daily care wbieh I have been long 
accustomed to receive from you. I thank you a 
thousand times for it all. My eonhdenee in your 
judgment and skill was entire and unabated from 
fijBt to last: and my gratitude for your never- 
flagging* attention to myself, and to that dear 
suffering companion whom I lost, will remain in 
memory aa long as I have memory left... Farewell, 
and Ood bless you. Write to me often, and never 
cease to believe me your sincere friend, Dalhousie.' 
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The clouds gathered thicker and darker around 
him. After a cold irinter at Dalhoxiaie Caetle, be 
writee deapondentlj to Dr. Grant earlj in i5j7, 
*1 am weak, incapable of exertion or resolution, 
tormented with the numbness of mj nose and throat, 
without an; appetite—and done.* He thinks of 
seeking a wanner oUmate. * Susan (in whom I 
place more medical confidsnee than in anybody 
since you left ms) and I have discussed the 
subject . . She and Edith deddedly incline te 
Malta. . . 1 belisTS they are right, and I think 
we shall end in paasing the winter there.* 

The terriblo news of the Uu^y found the Mar* 
qusss of Dalboune too prostrate to take any part 
in the parliamantary discutsicias which followed. 

• You can well imagine,' be writes to Dr. Grant in 
India, in duly 1657,' with wbat deep grief 1 bave 
heard the tidings which the last mail has brought 
In a public private sense all is bitter. .. I oan 
thi nV of nothing else but thia outbreak; and though 
no alarmist, as yon well know, I awmt with tbs 
keenest anxiety the tidings which next mail and 
successive mails shell bring us. From this side I 
can tell you nothing but wbat the journals will tell 
you bettw, for I am stiU dcs^y secluded. . . I am 
very sad, my dear Qxant, at the state of things on 
your side/ 

To the misery of physical prostimtion, and the 
bitterness of bring unable to ^ by bis counsel 
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and axperioncd ui the public meaeurec taken to 
moot tbe calamity, was super-added the deeper 
sorrow of knowing that if the military precautions 
which ho bad urged ae GoTemor-Gonoral bad been 
adopted by the Home OorenuneDt, the spread of 
tbo Uudny would, humanly speaking, have been 
impossible. On tbis point it will be my duty to 
speak fully and frankly in a lator chapter. Mean¬ 
while it only remained for him to sufTer in silence, 
and to bear with fortitude, but without reply, the 
popular clamour against him for not baTing pro¬ 
vided the very safeguards which he hirosolf had 
clearly foreseen to bo necessary \ and of tbe neces¬ 
sity for which he bad solemnly warned tbo rsapon- 
siblo Ministers in England. 

'Of course there are plenty who inculpate me,’ 
he wrote in August, ‘ and although it is very bard 
to be ineapaoitatod from defence when one believes 
oneself to be without blame, 1 believe that I care 
less for the blame and tbe defencelessneas than for 
the misfortuces whiob lead men to blame, and 
render defence of my adminiatration necessary. In 
the meantime the rest of mind which 1 feel to be 
essential to my progress towards recovery is gons.' 

He ohafed at the aheence of that swift and stem 
action in India with which he himself would have 
crushed the disaffection at the outset. ' This last 
businees at Dinapur,' he writes in August,' exceeds 
all powers of imagination. General Lloyd, it is 
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said, pot andQ« ikitcb in ibe Sepoya. But vhy waa 
it Uft to Ganer&l Lloyd or to Geoonl or Mr. Asy* 
body, to order the meaeum eo obvioaely neeeesary 
to safety? . . My whole heart is sick and sore at 
what I hear \ and the mental anxiety and disquie¬ 
tude which are piodoeed by what is going on in the 
eoesee of my eerriees, 1 am conscious is retaMing 
the course of my progress towards health.* 

That progress, alas, was altogothor deceptive. 
A short reeidenee at MaJvcm in the summer of 
1S57 enabled him, indeed, for the moment to 
make a rally. But the calamities of the country 
for which he bad toiled, and the deaths of the 
loved friends with whom he had laboured, were 
steadily wearing him oat * My God! what rend* 
ing asunder is here of tbe household which, a few 
months since, was living eo happUy together 
in the Hills T ‘I have not been able to Join,' be 
says, in the public supplioa^oDs for the deliverance 
of tbe in India, for which he beard tbe 

church bells tolling on the 7^ Oetober, 1857, ‘for 
I have passed the Iasi two days in bed. But Ood 
knows, my desr Grant, X do pray with all my heart 
for that blessing, without which even tbe spleudid 
efforts which have been made for the reetoration of 
our fame, by those who have been fighting for it in 
EUndustan, will bare been made in vain.* 

Tbe winter of x857-‘58, spent at Malta, brought 
no relist Amid bis private sufieringe and public 
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aaxieUe* be foTjad a moBont to tell Dr. Graat of 
the death of tbo dog wbioh had l»on bis wife’s 
faithful eompaaion in her long ill-bealtb. ‘ She lies 
buriod in Ibo gardan here, and there are very few 
huRian beioga wboso death would make me so sad ae 
the loss of this dumb old friend has done. You, at 
least' (Dr. Grant bad attended Lady Dalhouaie for 
years) ' will reoall a tboueand reasons why this 
ebonld be ao—and it is so.' ‘ My rest is destroyed; 
he writes to tho same dear friend on one of the 
last days of ’ my appetite again wholly gone. 
I loathe tho sight of food, and in spite of tonics, and 
careful tioatmont, with which 1 have no fault to 
find, I am low, languid, sick, deaf, stupid, weak and 
iDisorablo/ Laid Dalbouae was now a confirmed 
cripple, able only to move about upon onitchee; 

' as deaf as tho Oehterlony Monument,’ be aeye, 
'and as dull ae the pulpit in tho Old Cathedial.* 
•It is just two year's te-day,' he wrote in the 
spring of ‘sinoe I laid down the office of 

OoTemoT'Oeneral; and ill as I then was, upou my 
werd, my dear Grant, I was a better man than 
I feel myself at this moment/ 

He know full well by this time that there could 
be but one end to hie sufieriugs. * Beware, my 
good friend,’ be writes in April 1858, on hearing of 
Dr. Grant’s indisposition, *how you follow my 
stupid example, and do not remain in India when 
your health requires you to leave it->eithor f^m a 
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Bfinsd of Boppoeod or fn>ra ony othor tootivo. 
I hftvo paid bearily for doifig eo. . . I ebould be 
glad to wam 70a off a simUar faW 

Lord DalboQi^ bad meat tnJy giran bis life to 
India. He deliberately eleotad, aa we have seen, 
to finish hia teak, at the imroinent peril of hia UfOi 
and in apite of the protest of hia phyeidans. He 
bad now to pay tke penalty. Tbe curtain must 
fall upon tbe two remaining years of hia sufferings. 
They were ebeend for a rDoment by the marriage 
of bis younger dangbter, Lady Editb Bamsay, to 
Sir JaoMe Fergnason, Baronet, of Eilkemn, whose 
pubUo BSTTiees she shared during thirteen years. 
But tbs stricken Ooremor-Oanara) found bia great 
consolation daring his remaining painful months on 
earth, in tbe tender and unwearied ministrations of 
hie eldest dsoghter, Lady Soasn. * Now, Brigadier/ 
he said to his kinsman General Ramsay, after a 
convulsive saisore; ‘now, Brigadier, when I am 
dead, yon mnet stay here and take eare of poor 
Sue; for she will require it* In tbe Isat wintry 
days of 1860 they laid him, not yet forty •nine, in 
the ancient bnrial^placo of tbe Balbonricn, within 
his own qniet pariah of Cookpen. 
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Tus Conquest or tbs Pokmb 

Lofis Dalmousis» tbs youngest ruler of Indm 
n&oo Clire, end with bis only admuxistrative ex¬ 
perience gained from a iVw yeans’ work in the 
English Board of Trade, succeeded a veteran soldier 
and Btatoemaa ae Govemor-Oeneral. On the i atb 
of January, 1846, Loti Hardinge, the friend of 
WoIHogton and one of the heroic dgures of the 
Poninsulai War, closed hie four yoars of ovontful 
administration. The old soldier made over India 
to the young civilian in a state of profound poaoe. 
The nearly ten years of warfare wbiob foUovsd the 
aggroesion of Lord Auckland upon Afghinistin, 
bad ended in what promised to be a permanent 

ftftim 1. 

‘ Tbt or(|fnAlMiH oaol«rapoT*r7MtLQH^&rtii««vfnta samtod 
Id thi* don to tbo taking of Uultan, p. 77 , 4 A Tear on 

lie Pwnjaii filler, <a tS4S>p, Major Harbart B. BdwarCoi, 
O.B., H.E.I.O. 8 .. 9 Tala., Botday, i 8 g:. Major (aAenrarda Bit 
Horton) Edwwdoa’ work la Mlovod by [Sr] ^wia Anold la hk 
Msrgrw ^SalAoiuU't AdmMoirstvn of JrlNtS iWta (9 toIb., 
Banadan, Oltaj. ft Co., rS 6 a-(), and bp moot Babtou^nt wtitora. 
1 hara mada on eA botb tbaoo vorks; a&d of tbo Utor bSoenphlra 
of tko Ibroa lawroaew^ a&d otbor offican at tiiat tuoa omployod La 
tbo Bwjab. 
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The first Afglum Wsr, in 1841-4^ h i 4 cost ns 
fiTs tboos&nd men, oxiy thoosand camels, twelve 
mi llicn s sterling, and tee speotecle of & British 
Aimj doomed to death, by the incapadty of its 
leaders, amid the snows of Afgbinisten. Ihe Sind 
War, which followed as one of the consequences of 
XtOrd AncklandV Afghan invssioD, had, in 1843, 
added tee Lower lodxis Valley to tee British 
dominions, at the expense of British justice and good 
faith. The first Sikh War, in J 845-'45, annexed 
the eastern districts of the Pnnjab to the British 
possessions, and placed the upper plains of tho Indiis 
and Five Rivera under a BriUsh Proteetorats, 


Lord Hardinge, on assoming tee government of 
the Sikh territories during tee minority of the 
infant Sikh Sovereign, Dhulip Singh, h ti d parrially 
disbanded the Sikh troops, and materially strength* 
ened our own army. Ths Sikh troops were cut 
down from 85,000 men and 550 guns concentrated 
in a commanding peudon, to 24,000 men and 50 
guns, dispersed over the whole Punjah. Our own 
army, even after a recent reduetaon of 50,000 men, 
wee still yopoc stronger than at the last Indian 
peace 

The permanent strength which Lord Hardinge 
believed that he had given to the British Army of 
India was not, however, the strength of additional 


' Tha* uid «b« f or ce oiaf %iii» I Wfc« from 6 b Sdwui Aradd's 
A 4 w ri j dM r«tia9, vaL i, pp. 54-57, aA idSa.' 
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numlKn tUcm. It was (be stres^ of improved 
Etxategio positions which, ho beHsved, atmndsntly 
compensated for the nnmarical reductions that ho 
ordered on the close of tiis first Sikh War. I/Ord 
Hardings doubled the garrison of North-Western 
India. Fifty thousand men with sixty guns corn- 
manded the line of the A, standing camp of 

9000 men held the Fui^ab capital Lahora Another 
great standing camp of equal strength, with in¬ 
fantry, cavalry, artillery oomplete, lay at Firozpur; 
ready to be burled, at a day's notice against an 
enemy—everything in a state of perfeot preparation 
down to its oomtoissariat carts, transport bullocks, 
and litters for the wounded or siok. 

Lord Hardingo might fairly claim that he bad 
ended the long period of war entailed by tbo 
aggreesiosB of Lord Auckland, and the vain¬ 
glorious histrionica of Lord ISllenborough: that be 
had dons what human prudence could accomplish 
to combine eficotivc strength with military re- 
tnnobment; and to render the calm of the moment 
a permanent peace. Ho did emphatically clmm to 
have done these things. Sefore sailing from India 
in January ideS, he assured Lord Dalhouaic, his 
successor, that so far as human forosigbt could 
predict,' it would not be necessary to fire a gun in 
India for seven years to come 

' Xii/i ef l^rd Z^^rtnee, b; Botwortb Smith, K>A,, ?o], 
p. 714, «d. 1BS5. 
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As a matter of fact, tboae seven jeaxa vrere, (rom 
the very ontaet. yean of war, of Btrais which 
might at any moment develop into war. The fine 
old soldier who laid down the office of Governor> 
General in January i84d» was not accostotned to 
look Tery far below the surface of things. Prompt 
to strike and easy to dealt firmly with 

the &cts as they preeented themselvee, without 
earing to penetrate deeply into their eansos. If he 
had had either Imsnre or inolination for such scru> 
dny, he would have eeen that his role really marked 
the eloee of a worn-out ^stem whieh had ceased to 
be poasiUe in India. 

That system slowly grew up during the weskocss 
of the British power in the tiro preceding centuries, 
and reemved ita complete development A^m Lord 
Wellesley at the b^inning of the present ooa It 
was a system which enabled the English to exercise 
a political eontrob more or less efiective acoorclirg 
to their own strength at the moment, over the 
States of India; without burdening themselves 
vrith the reaponribility for tbo welfare of the 
peoplss of India. By treaties alliances, the 
Native Princes bad, one after the other, been 
brought into subordinate relations to the British 
Oovernmeni 0 or Government took u pon itself the 
duty of the exUrnsl defence of the subject prineee. 
We were practaeally bound to maiotain their 
dynasties against internal revolt, as long as they 
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remained I07&I to ounelree. Knglifth GoTemora* 
Gaoeral ^rere compelled to ct&nd and witness 
the cruel reeulte of rendering an oriental prince 
independent of bis people. 

This lyiiem bad« during Lord Hardinge*a ad- 
minietration, produced its mature frclts. In al¬ 
most every Native State of India, there was a 
luler whose family bad during two generadons 
been exempted from tlm necessity of ruling for 
the benefit of their sul^octs. In many cases the 
Chief sank into the dep^s of a hereditary de¬ 
bauchery. In almost all ho could, without fear, 
Indulge in ^e Ufc-long neglect of his duties, 
and treat himsolf, if so inclined, to outbursts of 
oruelty and oppression. 

The British Oovornment had from 1350 to ifi 47 
watched these results with sorrow, not unxningled 
with sbamo. It fell to Lord Hardinge to sound 
the first knoll of the epstom. In the south of 
India the great Muhammadan Court of the Nisam 
was fallen into i&solvenoy. During 1843 and 
several sueooedlng years, the pay of the troops 
required by treaty for tho security of Haidaiihid 
had to be advanced from the British Treasury. In 
Central India tbs great MardtbA Prlnco of Nfigpur 
mads himself notorious for private vices and public 
oppreeaions, so fiagrant, that it is impoesihle to 
read the official reports by our Besident, without 
a sense of shame that an En^ish representative 
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h&d to give sanction of bU prMenee to accb o 
Cooii. In the groat natiye kingdom of NoxtberD 
India, Oudb, matUn were advaocod a aUgo 
farther. Aa far back aa 1857, Lord Auckland 
aav that tha cap of iniquity vaj there full to the 
brim, and aolemnly reaerved the right to aaauTuo 
the management of the miagovemed country. Ten 
years afterwarda. Lord Haithoge, dariog the 
laat twelve monthe of hie adminiatration. placed the 
King of Oudh under two yean* warning; plainly 
tolling Hia Majeaty that, unleaa he amended, the 
Bri^h Oovemnent would bare no option with 
regard to the perfomaace of iU duty. 

The truth ia that to whatever region of India we 
look, whether in the South, or in the conbre, or in 
the North, the great Native Statee were fallen 
before the end of the firat half of thia century into 
a depth of misery and miaruJe, that imperatively 
demanded the interventdon of the Suietain power. 

The attempt to control the d^tiniee of India, 
without asauming the direct reeponmbility for the 
welfare of the people of India, was not confined, 
however, to our relaUona with the Feudatory 
States. Lord Ffardinge also tried the system upon 
the unaubdned military rmcea of the Pui\jab. The 
Sikh Power bad performed an important service 
for the Sritiah in Indisk Ihiring our days of 
weakneaa in the last century, its bitter religious 
hatred of the Muhammadans was a sonree of Mtfety 

s 
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to ouraolvM. Under Banjlt Singb, Hbe Lion of 
tbo Puoj&b,’ tbe Sikh coofeder&cy stood aa a 
barrier between the invading raoes of Central Aaia, 
and tbe new British Empire which was eonsoli* 
dating itself duiing the drat half of the present 
century in Hindustan. Tbe death of that great 
ruler let loose the passions and ambitions which 
his iron band so firmly held down among bis 
military. cbieft; and tiio Sikh leaders forced a 
war upon the British in ] K45. 

After tboir crushing defeat at Sobrfion on tbe 
lobh Fobruary, 1646, Lord Hardiogo was merely 
acting in accudanos with the traditions of Indian 
policy, in attemp^ng to obtain a oonti^ol over the 
Punjab without actually saddling himself with its 
administration. Hew that attempt failed, in spito 
of much oxcellent work which it aooompliabed, is 
told with admirable force and fulness of detidl, in 
tbe lives of the two great brothers, who, during 
1846-47, alternately ruled as Besident at Lahore, 
Henry and John Lawrence. The Treaty of March, 
1846, bad, after intrigue, conspiracy, and rebellion, 
to be drawn tighter by tbe coodemnation of tbe 
Pnme Minister and paramour of the Queen Mother, 
and by the Treaty of December in tbe same year. 
By this treaty Sir Henry Lawrence, as bead of the 
Council of Kegency at Labors, became tbe ruler 
of the Punjab until the child Piince should reach 
the age cf m^ority. 
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As s mAttCT of fset be wea only tbe ebief figure 
amid a looeely-nibjectad crowd of ambitiOQADiUtary 
Doblee. The Sikh leaden regarded the condenuia- 
tion of the Prime UinUter and tbe forced eeclneion of 
tbe Queen Motber from pubtie affaire, as a new 
chance for themeelTta. The Qoeen blotber perfectly 
understood the sitaation, and went to work with 
new maebinatioos of amorous and poUtioal intrigue, 
in the hope of deriving her own advantage from 
the nominal supremacy of the British. When 
officially rebuked for tbe open treason talked in ber 
durbun, she replied to tbe Resident with bitter 
irony; scarcely deigning to nee tbe veil of a Per* 
■ian idiom to disguise ber arrogant cUlms to the 
aovendgn power. 

All th«M elements of weakneae in lord Har- 
disge'e well-meant urangements in tbe Punjab 
lie open to ui now. It is dear that only a spark 
was wanting to set fire to tbo combustible materials 
accumulated at JUhore, and in tbe otbiT capitals 
of tbe Sikh Confederacy. But tbe system of a 
secrecy in which all offidal transactions were then 
shrouded in India, rendered the danger invltible 
to the public and the Press. 'Everything seems 
to favodr tbe new ruler/ smd one journalist. 
'India is in the full enjoyment of a peace which, 
humanly speaking, there eeems nothing to disturb^.' 

' Mornbtf BftmN. w 9r Edvift AnolS's 

Admi*iMtr*tipn /Wta, voL 1 . p. «d. JS62. 
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‘No OovsTDor-Qeneril baa ever taken charge of 
the Goveromeot of India under such peculiar and 
advantageous circumstancefl/ wrote another and 
more distiagujflbed editor. ‘The youngest rulex- 
who has assnmod tbei'esponmbilities of this empii^e, 
bo receivee it from his predecessor in a state 
of tranquillity which has hitherto no parallel in 
our Indian annals. He aiiives at a ticao when 
the last obstacle to the complcto, and apparently 
tbo hnah paoidcatien of India has been removed \ 
when the only remaining army which could create 
atarm has been dissolved; and the peace of the 
country lasts upon tbo firmest and most permanent 
basis. Tbo chiefs whose ambition or hostility 
have been tlio source of disquietude to bis prods- 
cessois, have ooo and all boon disarmetU.' 

Exactly three months after theae words were 
written by the leading newspaper of Bengal, a 
terrible tragedy had taken plane taoo miles off, 
on the bank of tho Indus; a tragedy which, 
after some of the greatest, and one of the moot 
dfeastrouB, battles in the history of the British 
army, lod within fifteen months to the annexation 
of the w'hole PanJab. Lord Harrlinge as a sequel 
to tbo first Sikh war in 1846 had, as we have seen, 
placed tho Punjab under a regenoy of Sikh nobles, 

^ 7 ht Fritni IftHa, 20tli JanMiy, quoted is Sr 
EdwiB Anold'i Adm»m«traHoa ^ hrUi^ Indio, 

veL i. pp. 99-eo, teotoote, «d. iSSs. 
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coAti’oHed hy ikU Reflideot at Lahore, 

durmg the oujiont; of the infant Prince DhuUp 
Singh. In the folfilment of bia duty ovr Reeident 
at Lahore required the powerful Sikh Governor 
of Mdltdn to render an aeeoast of bU stewardebip. 
Thie potentate, known to hiatory ae the Diw^ 
Mdlrij, held an alcnoet aomi'indepcndent position 
in the middle valley of the Indna, and earned 
on an enonsoua mixed boaioeea of merohandiee 
and government at hie capital, the ancient river 
emporium MdlUn. 

After variona delays and makeehifU the Sikh 
trader-prince preferred, or thon^t ho proferrod, 
to resign, rather ibao to render up his aocounta. 
His ofier was immediately, perhaps too abruptly, 
accepted by our Resident at Lahore. Two young 
English oScen, Hr. Tana Agnow of the Civil 
Service and Lieutenant Anderson, were sent to 
take over the government and foriross of Hfilt&n 
from IdAlrij, and to install the new Sikh Governor 
appointed by ourselvea On their arrival in April 
1848 at MCdULn, after hldlrfj bad submiasively 
given op the fortrsse on tho J^Ch, and the two 
young English officers were returning with a 
slender escort to their camp, a fanatical soldier 
mshed ont of the mob, and atabhed Vans Agnew 
on his shoulder. Lieutenant Anderson was cut 
down and the escort bore off the two officers 
covered with blood to the Idgah-^ Muhammadan 
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mosque %i sonio distance from the Fort, 
but oommanded by ite guna. 

VauB AgDow, wbilo hia aboulder was being 
bMadagcO, dictated an urgent note to the British 
Resident at Uhore, aoo miJce off, and pencilled 
another to the Commiaaioner of Baanu, about half 
that distance, elating what bad happened and beg¬ 
ging for inunediate help. But next day the gone 
itom the M6lUn fort, of which Mdlr^j re-gained 
pOBBcaeion, opened on the moaque, whore the young 
officers and their followora had sought abelter. I 
have spent a day within ite riddled walla, and 
undci* ite ehattered dome, and bitterly realwed the 
hopeleasacu of their defenoo. When the guns ftom 
the fort bad done theii* work, the city rabble 
rushed in, hut paused for a moment at tho sight 
of Vans Agnew ritling quietly on the cot whero 
AndenMjn lay unable to move, holding hia ftiend’a 
hand .and calmly awriting death. Tho soldiers and 
better eort of people stood sUll, and shrank from 
taking the lives of defenceleai Englishmec. Bui 
presently a deformed low caste ran in on the two 
a'oundcd officora, and hacked off their heads. ‘ We 
arc not the last of the English/ woi'e Vans Agnew's 
dying words. 

Vans Agnew’^ letter found Sir Frederick Currie 
aoUng as Iteaident atLaboi'e for Sir Henry Lawrence 
who had lately gone to England on aick-furlough. 
Currie called on tbo Coininander-in-Chief, Lord 
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OoQgb, to adTAnoe wi^ a Britiah force from the 
great armed camp at Firozpnr, to Mdltio. Lord 
Goagh declified, urged the mexpedienoy of a 
gdoeral moTemeat of Britieh troopa, eisteeu marches 
acroea lOO milea of bunung waatea, in the height of 
the hot ireaiher. Lord Dalhoueie, ) 200 miles 
farther off in Caleattai felt himself constrained to 
support the deoijuon of his Commaoder»lP»Chlef, 
who knew the local circnmsUnoes of the ease, and 
who could judge of then with the authority of 
being nearer the scene of action. 

hleanwbile Vane Agoew'i pencilled appeal for 
help reached Lieutenant Herbert Edwardea in bU 
solitary tent at Dehra*Fateb«Kban on the banka of 
the Indus'. The red bag bore the Persian addrees 
for the CommissioDer, ' To General Cortland In 
Bannu. or wharerer else be nay be.* But the young 
Koglish sobaltern, divining the urgency of ibt case, 
tore open the letter. Hasdly throating aside bis 
Civil work, he made a rush with his ordinary 
District eacort and some local eompanice for 
MiHtin. Mgbiy milee distant. He bad only 400 
men upon whom he could really rely. met 

him on the way with 4000 men and d heavy guns 
from the fortreca. 'I am like a terrier barking at 


a tiger.* wrote the young Liestenant. 

• «f tSk «a»vl »e6 * dopUat* of tbe 

..Oioial iMter (o Str P?^«id( Cant*. earaeUd Vj Vtaa Ac&«w ia 
p«adl, u* giv«B hj EdvatdM m b r««r m 

FHatiir, t«L d, p. tC, ad. It5i. 
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Bu( ftU through the summer heat^ of 1^48 the 
terrier kept on barking at the tiger. Having sum' 
moned to hia aid the loyal levies of the Muealman 
State of Babftwalpur, Edwudes von two pitched 
battles in June and July againat Immense odds; 
hie Muhammadan PatbfLos bi’eaking with yelb of 
hatred through the Infidel Sikh battalions. The 
English aubalters. and bis native allies fairly drove 
Millr^ and hie 400c backi with the lots of eight 
guns, into Mi^lUn. 

It almost seemed as if Lord Qough was justified 
by the event, in his dotermina^on not to subject 
the British army io the sufToriaga and Iosssh 
inseparable from a hot weaibor campaign. A 
single English subaltern had driven Mhliij out of 
the iiold. The Sikh Quoon Mother, also, whose 
intrigues and vices acted as a perpetual ferment of 
disloyalty among the Sikh nobles^ bad been firmly, 
although respectfully, rotaoved from Lahore to the 
distant sacred dty of Benares. On the 1 st of July 
Lord Gough reviewed with oomplacenoy bis policy 
of deliberate inaction. 

But beforo the summer passed he found cause to 
reconsider his decision. The local risiog at Hhitin 
had spread over the Punjab, and the rebellion of 
the Governor of MdlUn had grown into a revolt of 
the Sikh nation. Meanwhile, Lieutenant Edwardes 
was urgently beg^ng for help, on however small a 
scale, if only promptly rendered. ' A few heavy 
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goAS. » mori4r bstteiy, sappers and miners, and 
M^o; Napier to head them, are all ire want,' he 
wrote, to laj siege to hfdltiiL In Joly be fairly 
cooped np Mblriy in that great warehouse-fortrett. 
But Lord Ooogh calmij planning on the 

cool heights of Simla a r^;nlation campaign for the 
winter. ‘ As if the rebellion,' eo mos an Indignant 
letter from MdlUn, * oould be put off like a oham> 
pagne tifRn rrith a tbreo<omered note to 
to name a date more agreeable' 

It could not be put off. Lahore, the capital of 
the PuigaU was seething with rebellion: the fron¬ 
tier tracts of Hssdra were an open xevolt Thi* 
Afghans entered into an alliance with the Sikhs, 
and poured through the Rhaihar Pass to sweep the 
EagHsh oat of the Land of Fire Blrers. Sir 
Frederick Currie, the Resident at Lahore, felt him¬ 
self compelled, eirilian though he was, to despatcli 
on bis own authority, and from his own slender 
battalions, a relief force to Bdwardee at Mi^lUn. 
Then at length Lord Gough, the Commandersn- 
Chief, realised the ritaation. To the brigade which 
* Sir Frederick Conie determined to send from 
Lahore, Lord Gough added a siege-train and column 
from i^irospur. On the iptb of August the forces 
met before M^tdo, and on the 4th of September the 
heavy gans arrived, amid the cheers of the Britirii 
troops. 

It is impossChle not to feel enthusiasm for the 
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youQg lituiecant vhc, during the long buraiog 
moDtbs of the bot veftther of 1846, h&d almcMt 
Biogie-b&nded b^ld the field against the revolt, &nd 
driven tbo arob-rebel to the ignominioue ahelter of 
hia walls. It u difficult oot to be caiTied aw&y by 
the mognificont verve of the here ooii' 

donned to leu than is, in which ho han 1‘endered 
immortal the heroio deede of that eurnmor. It ii 
difficulty also, to refi'ain from oenauro of the inability 
to movo which tho CominaDder^m-Chief botrayod 
'luring that period, in epite of hU two great camps 
of nine thousand men apiooo at Lahore and Firoapur 
—campe standing in roadinoes to march at a day's 
notice. But it is right to eUte quite frankly that 
lisutcnuot Edwardes uoderiatcd, indoed, ^’om flnt 
to last failed to perceive, tho military difficulties of 
the situation. It vne indeed a blindness glorious 
to himself, and worth to the Biitieh name tho 
keenest eyeeight of a dozen elderly gcnorala. Let 
it suffice for Herbert Edwardes that hs, a youDg 
subaltern, mainttined the prestige of England 
through the oritical inootbs daring which the head 
of the British army in India was unable, or thought 
lie was unable, to place a force in the field. 

I have bod the advantage of bearing, on Cbie 
question, the opinion of the greatest engineer officer 
whom India has in our age produced. Lord Napier 
—the Major Napier whom Edwardea supposed 
would eufiice with a few heavy guns and some 
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sappers and msoen for the captoreof M6lt4^^told 
me that the gaUaot yoan^ officer eoold not have 
comprehended the natnre of the Uak. The fordfi- 
cations were of an extent and a strength which 
demanded a eery la^e force. If they were to be 
approached without disaster, quite apart from the 
question of them. 

The events of the siege themselves furnish a 
commentary on this view of Lord Napier of 
Magdala. It was commenced immediately after the 
arrival of the heavy guns on the 4tb of Septembor. 
1848. But even with Iho iinitod British foroo from 
Lahore and Hroq[>ar, together with the subsidiary 
Sikh troops supplied by the Regency under the 
Raja Sher Singh, it was found impracticable to 
attempt the place by storm. A trench had to be 
run to tbc south*western face of the fort, and 
scarcely was this sccomplisbed than the defection 
of Raja Sber Singh and iho Sikh submdiaxy force 
which reprosentod the last remnant of loyalty to 
the British among the Sikh Regency at lAbore, 
reversed the ritoadon. and turned the besiegers into 
die besieged. The Sikh subsidiary force supplied 
to us by the nadvsR^^cy throw in their lot with 
Mblrftj and the rebels. A Council of War, held by 
the Bridsh Ooneral, came to the conclusion that the 
question before it wee no longer the capturo of 
MiSl fln but the safety of our own camp. 

On the ijlh of September, 184S, the siege was 
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T&iHd» and the British troops wore drawn off to a 
position of safety. Meanwhile the new OoTarnor- 
Oeneral bad, from his distant post in Calcutta, 
watched with profonnd dissatisfaction the tardiness 
of the military authorities in the Pai^ab. During 
his first months of office he prudently abst^od 
iVcm OTOmling the looal knowledge and long 
experience of his Commatidor-in«Chief, Lord Oongb. 
But before the summer was over he determined to 
act on his own judgment. * There is no other 
course open to us,’ he wrote to tbs fiocrot Com« 
mitice,' but to prepare for a general Puz\jab War. 
and ultimately to occupy the country.’ With swift 
resolution be ordered an addition of 17,000 men tii 
the army, and hurried up troops to the Puigab 
from Sind and Bombay. ‘ If our enemies want war/ 
said Lord Dalhousis in a speech at a great military 
baU at BsiTockpur on October 2848, a ball 
which may well compare with the festivities on 
the eve of Waterloo, 'war they shall have, and 
with a vengeance.’ 

The Qoveinor*OeneraI promptly started for the 
British fmatier on the Sutlej. Sir Kicbard Temple 
describee him as be passed through Agra,' fnah and 
youthful for his great office, but vigilant and self- 
sustained.’ In November, 1848, Lord Gough moved 
out bis grand army to the task- Twenty thousand 
men, and nearly 100 guns swept across the Punjab 
under bis command. His tardiness to start was 
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eqo&Ued by his in tbe fieltL bloody 

caTalry bluader nt lUmzug&r wu followed by tbe 
doubtful engagement of SadnlUpor on Decomber 
3rd. 

Tbe troope from tbo eonth were now, however, 
advancing upon UdlUn. Tbe arrival of tbe 
Bombay contingent before that city on the adtb 
December, 1848, ineroaBed tbe foreee there, under 
General Whiih, to 17,000 men with eixty-four heavy 
gnu. The eiege which bad been interrupted for 
three and a half moatha, eince September 15th, waa 
resumed on the 27th December. After a moat 
gallant defence, an Engliah shell fortuutoly ex¬ 
ploded the powder magasiae of the beaiegcd. On 
the md January, 1849, the city was captured; and 
on the asnd, after 40,000 ahot and ahell had been 
poured Into M&ltiu from aeveaty British cannon, the 
citadel surrendered anconditionally, and Mtdn^ 
delivered bimaelf up to the T^ gli^ camp. 

The strong fortresa-warebouae of the middle 
Indua waa fallen. But nine days before its fall a 
calamity had happened to Lord QougVs grand army. 
Of the battle of OhOianwila it need here only 
be said, that it was an evening battle fought by a 
brave old man in a passion, and moxuned for by 
tbe whole Bririsb nation. On tbe news of that 
fatal 13th of January reaching England, Lord 
Gough was recalled, and Sir Charles Napier was 
appointed Commander-iik-Chief. 
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Bat meaowbUe the Biege-force ab MiUtan,haTmg 
accompHBhfid its 'oroi'k, moved oortliwarda to join 
tbe shattered forces of the Commander-m-Ohief. 
Before Sir Charles Napier could arrive, Lord 
Oough, on the scth February, 1^49) retrieved Ms 
reputation^' and ended the war hy the oi’owning 
victoi7 of Gtgrit. Tho British army with a4>oco 
men and ninety guns there found thamselvca faco 
to face with tbe Sikh foroes 40,00c strong with 
sixty cannon—and an open battle-fleld between the 
two anuys. Ot\jnit was essentially a forenoon 
battle, with tbe whole day before the combatants 
to Anisb their work. It commenced with a magni- 
hoent duel of artillery; tho British infantry 
occupying post after post as they ware abandoned 
by the enemy; and the British cavalry breaking up 
the Sikh masses and scattering them by pursuit. 
Of tho sixty Sikh guns engaged, fifty •throe were 
taken. 

Lord Dalbousic resolved to make the victory a 
final one. *The war/ bo declared,'rouat be pro* 
accuted now to the entire defeat and dieperaion of 
all who are in arms against us, wb ether Sikha or 
Afghans.* Qensral Gilbert hurried out with a 
pmauiag force of twelve thousand, horse, foot and 
artillery, the day after tbe battle. In the breatblesa 
chase which followed across the pltine of the 
Punjab to the frontier monntUQ'wall, the Sikh 
military power was destroyed fw ever. On the 
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12th of March, 1 $49. General Gilbert received the 
eubmieaion of the entire Sikh army at B^wal 
l^di, t4^6ther with the laat fortyH>ae of the 
i($o Sikh cannon captured by the British during 
the var. While the Sikh army heaped up their 
swords and ahiaJda and matchiocke in eubmiaaive 
piles, and lalamcd one by one as they paired 
disarmed along the British line, their Afghan allicK 
were chased relentlessly westwards, and reached 
the safety of the Khaibar Psaa panting, and barely 
twenty milee in front of the Ew gb^h hunters. 
The honeinen of AfghtoiatAn, it was said, ' ha^l 
riddan down through the hiUa like lions and ran 
back into them like dogs.’ 

The qnestion remained what to do with tlie 
Pui^ab. The victory of SobxAon in 1846 gave to 
Lord Hardinge the right of conquest: the victory 
at O^xdt in 1849 compelled Lord Dalhousie to 
assert that right. Lord Hardlnge at the end of thv 
first Punjab war in 1846, tried, as we have seen, an 
intermediate method of ntliog the province by 
British officers for the benefit of the infant prince. 
This method had failed. It produced, wbat many 
had foreseen it would produce, a period of perpetual 
intrigne, ending in a general insnrrection. Under 
aneh a policy, a local spark of treason or revolt 
might at any moment spread into a general con- 
fiagratioD. 

In determining the futnre arrangements for the 
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Puaj&b, Lord B&Ibousie had aa bis ad^sora the two 
Lawreocce. Sir Henry Lawrence, the former Reel* 
deni at Lahore, hurried back from his sick-leave 
in England on the breaking out of the war. He 
was of opinion that the annexation of the Punjab 
might perhaps bo just, hut that it would be in¬ 
expedient^. His brother tTohni afterwards Lord 
Lawrence, who had also acted aa Resident, although 
as much averse in general principle to annexation 
as Henry, was convinced that, in this case, annexa¬ 
tion was not only juet, but that its expediency was 
' both undeniable and preseing*/ 

Lord Dalhousio, after a full review of the efforts 
which bad been made to convert the Sikh nation into 
a friendly powar without annexation, detidod that 
no course now remained to tbs Britiah Oovemment 
but to annex. ‘I cordially assented,’ he wrote, 
’ to the policy which dotonnined to avoid the an¬ 
nexation of those territories on a fomer oocaaion. 
I assented to tho prindplo that the Government of 
India ought not to dosu'e to add further to its 
territories, and I adhere to that opinion still,’ But 
events stronger than bis individual opinion bad 
now convinced Lord Dalhousio that ,' there never 
will bo peace in the Punjab as long as its people are 
allowed to retain the means and the opportunity of 

' <>f Si*" Btury Z^wtntr, bj Sir H€rb«rt EUwirdag and 

Hamas Harivala. vo). ii. p. td. 1873, 

' /da*, p. <99. 
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zoaking war. Then iidTer c&a be now eny gc&rantee 
for the tnognilU^ of IndiA, un^L we ehAll We 
effected tbe entire anbjection of tbe Sikb people, end 
deatrojed iu power as on independent notion*.' 

These being the etem fsces. Lord Dalbousie 
pointed oot the iblly of nnj mske-believe eyetem 
of A nnexin g tbe Pu^Ab in reslity, bolding it by 
mesne of Bntish troope, end AdminieUring it by 
BritUh Officers, end At tbe AAme time professing 
that we were gOTsming it in tbe name of a nstire 
prince. Under sucb a system, be declared tbat' it 
would be A moekery to pretend that wo have pro- 
served tbe Ponjab as an independent State.' ' By 
maintaining tbe pageant of a Throne,' bo added, 

' we should leave just snoogb of sovereignty to keep 
alive among tbe Sikhs tbe memory of thw nation¬ 
ality, and to serve as a nneleui for constant intrigue. 
We should have all tbe labour, all the anxiety, all 
tbe responsibility, which would attach to the terri¬ 
tories if they were actually made our own ; while 
we should not nap the corresponding beoofits of 
increase of revsnne, and acknowledged poeeesaion.’ 

Lord Lalhoosie deeply lamented that the neces- 

‘ Th» irb0lt td »W gr«M Ststrfapv i« •UA Lwd D4bo«tf« 
■ebttllUd Ah tmtaot kf iAt AnamUDO td tb* io tb» 

Cvtfi of Pineton iAmM t« T\« pneaSIs^ 

ttd Mlowisf f»w txMcCa, wUdk are aU pswlU of ia 

» «m»U 9ohmM lik« tS* fntmt, bO to ^ to IL 

a coavnieBt fejlbosgt aet e o t Sa U rw^rtat fa it AiuAA't 
JCir;vfa 0/ Ptf;!«■«{<*• AMrf*«afaa, ^ t PP> <9. •d. :S6j. 
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of briogisf the Sikh setiozi under cffeotiye 
oontrol involved tho eupereesuon of thoir bo;f* 
M&berBoa, Dhulip Singh. But after anxiously 
coseidering the oeeee^tiee of the case, he thus 
writes: ‘When I atn fairly convinced that the 
safety of our own State requires us to enforoe 
subjection of the Sikh oatioor I cannot abandon 
that necessary measure, oerely because the effoc« 
tual subjec^cn of the nation involves in itsolf the 
deposition of their Prince. I cannot permit myself 
to be turned aside from fulfilling the duty which 
I owe to the security and prosperity of millions of 
British sut^scta, by a feeling of misplaced and mis> 
timed compassion for the fate of a child.* Tho 
child was amply provided for by a pension of 
50,000 a ysar, ami the titular dignity of prince. 
‘While deeply sensible of tbe responsibility I 
have assumed,’ continues Lord Dalbouaie, ‘ I have 
an undoubting conviction of tbo expediency, tbe 
Justice, and tbe neocssity of my act. What I have 
done, I have done with a eloar consdsnce, and in 
tbe honest belief that it was imperatively demanded 
of me by my duty to tbo State.* 

Tbe annexation of tbe Punjab was deliberstely 
approved of by tbe Court of Directors, by Parlia¬ 
ment, and by tbe English nation. But perhaps 
wbat gave him more pleasure, was the weighty 
opinion of Lord Hardinge, who. at tbe end of the 
first Punjab War in 1846, bad Inaugurated the 
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meomedute policy of & regency. ‘ The energy nnd 
torbolent spirit of the Sikhs,' wrote Lord Hsrdinge 
to Sir Henry lAwrence, 'ere steted hy one section 
(of politicisne here) u ground lor wtt ennexing. 
In my judgment this U the ergument which would 
dispose me, if I were on the spot, to eanez. . . I 
should be eshemed of myself if I would not depart 
from a line of policy which was rig^t at the time, 
because I might be charged with inconrietoncy 
This frank confeesion of tbo noble old Oovernor* 
General, whose scheme of governing the Pu^ab 
without annexation had broken down, must have 
etrengthoned the conviction of Sir Henry l^wrcnoe 
that he did well m withdrawing his resignation of 
the Kesidentship of Lahore; a resignation which 
ho pUcod in Lord Lalhonsie's hands when bo 
learned that his views against annexation were 
overruled, and that the Punjab was to become a 
British ^ovinee*. 

Thus, almMt within a year of his arrival in 
India, the yoong Govemor*Qeoeral found biznself 
compelled to add a great oountry to the Empire. 
Amid his engrossing cares for tho welfare of the 
new territories, he did not forget the conplo of shal> 
low graves, hastily dng by hands, ^m whose 
blood-stiuned soil had sprang the conquest of 

* Zif4 ef 6tr Btmrj Lawremet, t«L ii. p. 13*. •L >$79. I«rd 
Bsrdl&c«'i UH«r ■ dsted ll*nS,iS4a 

* IN» ^Str Botry ^wmtee, p, 134, cd. 1873. 
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tbe Puxy»b. The remuna of Vmu A^ew and 
AnderBon wero reToiBStly removed from them 
humble restiog-plaoe, and laid the vietorioos 
Briluah armj oo the lof67 platform whicb crowns 
the fortrese of M^Un. 

From that bistoric height, which gives the 
command of the whole middle valley of the Indue, 
auoceBsive com^uerors, Greek, Hindu, Muhammadan, 
Sikh, British, had proudly looked down: beginning 
wi^ Alexander (be Great, who was wounded la 
the asaanlt of MdlUn, onwards through twenty- 
two centuries. As I stood beside the massive 
obelisk which shoots up seventy feet fyom the 
tomb of the two young offioers, and dominates 
the plains for twenty miles below, I could not 
help feeling thet it was Indeed a noble place of 
sepulture. All around wore the memorials of a 
long heroic past, while the only sound that floated 
upwards was the continuous creaking of the Persian 
wheels in the sugar-cane grounds, drafting water for 
tbs peaceful toil of the preeent. 

A beautiful marble tablet in the Calcutta 
Cathedral bears the following epitaph 

‘Not near this Stone, nor in any consecrated 
ground, but on the extreme frontier of the British 
Indian Empire, lie the remains of Fatriok Alex¬ 
ander Vans Agnew, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
and William Andonon, Lieutenant, ist Bombay 
Fusilier Re^ment, Aasistants to the Beeident at 
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Lftbora, who bang dapuW b; the Oovemmeot to 
reheve, et his own request Dfwio Vioeroy 

of Mdluin, of the foitiaw end Authority which ho 
held, woe Attecked end wounded by the gAnison, 
on the 19th April, 184S; end being treecherouely 
doeerted by the Sikh eeeort^ were, on the following 
day, in fiAgrant breech of nnUoDAl feilh and hoe- 
pitality, barharouely mxirdered in the Idgah under 
the walla of MdlUn. 

' Tbua fell theea two young public eorvanta, at 
the age of and i 9 years, full of high hopes, 
rare ialeote, and promise of future ueofulneee. 
Even in thoir deaths doing their country honour, 
Wounded and forsaken, they could offer no re- 
cietanee, but hand in hand calmly awaitod the 
onset of their assailants. 

' Nobly they refoeed to yield, forotelling the day 
when ihoueande of Englishmen should come to 
avenge their death, and deatroy MCilr^j, his army 
and fotVeea. 

‘ History records bow this prediction wes fuldUed. 
Borne to the grave by their victorious brother- 
eoldiois and ooontrytoen, they were buried with 
military honouiSi on the aummit of the captured 
dtadel, on the sdth January, 184-*. 

' llie aonezation of the Punjab to the British 
Empire was the result of the war, of which their 
assassination was the commencement.' 

^ AIh br tlM aso (n pl € t « d isaetiptieu of mi ladlaa 

awiwriala *a4 Mahal 


CHAPTER IT 


COWSOLIDATIOH 09 THE PuWAO 

Lo?J) Dalhouste, htvitxg annexed 6h« Pcsjab, 
detemined to give it a etrong adzoinisti^tion. 
The obvious preoedont vpas the military fom of 
govomment adopted aiz years prOTxouely foi* tbe 
recently conquered pro^inee of Sind. He bad, 
moreover, at his right band,'the now Cotpmander> 
iB'Cbief, Sir Charles hlapior, vho, in 1843, intro* 
duood that system and wae etill its finn supporter. 
But bo bad also, as his advisors, tbe influential 
Civilian Hembers of his Couneili who believed that 
martial rule is 4 bad rule for a British Piovinoe, 
and whose ideal of govemnent was a regular 
Civilian administration. 

Lord Dalhousie adopted neither of theee opposite 
systems. He struck out for himself a mixed form 
of government which should combine military 
strength with, civil justice; and erected an admin> 
Uhration composed in equal proportions of trained 
civilians and military officers. He did so in 
masterful opposition to bis Commander-in^Chief 
who has left on record that, if he could have had 
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bis way ia < ^0 Xndiaa Prince should exist ’ 

. . ‘ and the Indian Army [abonld be] all in all in 
the East V 

A difficulty more sarions than the fiery words of 
Sir Charles Napier by.however^ in Lord Dalhouaie’s 
path. His predecessor, Lord Hardinge, was an old 
soldier, who gladly made over to othen the work of 
civil administmtion. Sir Henry lAwrenee had 
completely won Lord Hardinge’s eonfidenos, and 
was unifonnly spoken of and written to by him, 

* with the tenderness of a brother V Lord Haidinge 
provided, indeed, for ^ Henry Lawrence's friends 
and reladves with more than a brother’s oare. 
One Lawrence, John, administered the eastern 
diiiriets of the Punjab annexed at the cloee of the 
first Sikh war; another Inwrenee, George, held the 
great western tract of the Punjab, Pesbhwar; a 
^urd lAwrence, Henry, ruled over tbo central 
distriote and controlled the whole Punjab, as Resl> 
dent at Lahore. When Benry Lawrence took tem> 
porary rest from bis dntise, John acted for him as 
Bseident. The administration consisted to a large 
extent of their fnends, and the Lawrence family 
practically held the patronage of the Furgab, and 
the fortunes of ite officers, in the hollow of their 

^ QuftUd (Se 10 ^8ir Sfrp Lt ttMM t. U. p. 133» 
•d. 1972, aad BmMS Lift tj Ltmrttfx. val I, 

p. 494,«L jSss. , ^ 

* £if9 f4 Si> Sttry Lm9ff9ty toL 11, p. »**, »*?»• 
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huida. Happ7 for England tb&t the three brethren 
prOTed worthf of the reeponiubility thus intrusted 
to them! 

But it 'ffae a responaibUitj which no Qovemor> 
General, in the full vigour of hia working powen, 
would deem right to make over to a single family, 
however distinguished. An officer even of Council 
rank could declaro tbat» in connection with the 
Lawrences and Lahore, hie own * convenience is a 
thing which baa never been consulted/ Lord 
Hudinge, men said, ‘had set up a triumvirate of 
Lawrences * in the Pui\jab. The old soldier, in the 
last daya of hia rule, seems to have bean not 
unconscious of the charge. When Henry Lawrence 
took siekdeave to England at the end of 1647. 
Lord Hardinge declined to oonfins his brother John 
as Kaaident at Lahore, and appointed an experienced 
officer, Sir Frederick Currie, L^orn Bengal. On 
hearing of the Sikh rising in the following summor, 
Henry Lawrence, now Sir Henry, threw up hie 
aick'leave in England, as we have seen, and 
hastoned baok to India. 

He returned in a very sensitive frame of mind. 
Honestly bolieving hia presence in the Punjab to 
be of the highest importance, he made the mistake 
of supposing himself indispensable to the Govern¬ 
ment. The Court of Directors bad received with 
official calm hie eager offer to start back at once for 
Lahore. Sir Henry writes that he 'was dlaap< 
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poinied ’ at thdf thxu * politely igiioring' bim 
Nor vea hia joamay out calculated to smootli bis 
ruffled BQseeptibilities. liOrd Dalbousie frankly 
asaared bim, indeed, that ‘ my word is passed that, 
on your return at Uie end of a year, you shall be 
replaced at Lahore ", and so you ahalL’ But hearing 
of some pnUy stage eSoet contemplated at MdlUn, 
in the shape of a personal surrender of Ibe rebel 
MlUny to Sir Henry in the hope of fisvourablo con* 
ditiona on bis first aRi^ah Lord Dalbouus promptly 
mote to the returning Resident: ' I have to inform 
you that I will grant no terms wbataeer to Mfilrtj, 
nor listen to any proposal bat unconditional sur¬ 
render*/ After a scrupulously fiir trial, M 41 riy 
was sentenced to transportaUon. 

Sir Henry did not even yet realise that be was no 
longer dealing with a OoTemor^Oeneral liko Lord 
Hardioge, with ' something almost fSemimne in bis 
tendemsas of nature V On lus arrival at the bead- 
quarters of the army, be draughted a ProeUmadon 
to the Sikhs auder Lord Dalbonue's instxuetiocs, 
but in a very difibrent sense from what Lord Dal* 
bousie bad pfmeribed. Lord Dalbousie replied in a 
letter which 1 quote at some length, for it practi- 
oaliy laid down the conditions under which alone ^ 
Henry Lawrence could retain bis place in the IHinjab. 

' vol. H, p. lo^, ed. 1S79. 
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‘ la oy conterai-tion with you a few tl^ye ego, I look 
oocuioa to afcy to you th»t my modes of conduo^ng public 
hu«aess in the udniuistrAtioa with which I sm entrostod* 
and espeoitJly with the confidentUl iorvivntj of the 
QorerumoDt) are, to speak with perfect open boss, without 
say ressrrd, find plainly to tsU my mod without diegujee 
or miooiiig of words. lo pnisuSDCS of that eystom I oow 
remork on lbs ProolsmatioD you Ikovs propped. It is 
objeo^ouabls ia rastter* beeaues, from tbs tome in which 
U ie worded, it is ealauJatsd to coovsy to those who are 
SDgagsd is this ebamsful war, ta sxpsotaUon of much 
noro fsTourabls tsme, much more extsudsd immunity 
from puDiahnsnt, then 1 consldsr royaslf ynsUfisd in 
grantiDg them. It ii ohjscliooabls in manusr, becuuis 
(uoistontloniUy, no doubt) iU whols tons luhititutos you 
personally) ts ^ Rosidsnt at Lahore, for the QoTsm- 
ment which you reprsMUt. It ia oalenlatod to ruse the 
iofersDOQ that a new slats of things ia ariiiog, that the 
fact of your sirival with a dosirn to brisg psacs to ihs 
Punjab ia likely to affect tbs warlike meaeuixa of tha 
Ooeemmant, and that you are ooms a« a psacsmaker for 
the Sikhi, as steading botwssD them and the Oovsra- 
nenc. Tbie oaaDot be. • . There mnet be entire identity 
between the Qo^eromeut and ila Ageui, whoerer he la . . 
I cac allow oothiog to be said or done which ebould ruse 
the notion that tbs policy of the OoTemaentof Indiai 
or Its inlentiona, dspsod on your prsaesoe bj ficndsnt in 
tbo Punjab, or tbs presence of Sir F. Carrie instead.* 

Sir Henry Lawrence punfully accepted the 
situation thus defined for him. Lord Lalhoueie 
bad a porfeot appreciation of Sir Henry's great 
qualities, an admiring sympathy for his chivalroua 
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ctktraeter, and a high-minded forlwnrnnce, up to 
tha furthest limit that forbearance was safe, to> 
wards hie faUisjp. He reeolTed (hat. so far as 
in him lay. the Paojab sboold not lose the servioes 
of such a man. 

When Sir Henry, on finding his advice ag^st 
annexation reacted, tendered his raaignation. 
Lord Dalhontie eaot his Forngn Scoretaiy to 
quietly lay befen him tbe oosaideratiooa which 
from Sir Henry's own point of view, should render 
tbe step inexpedient and uncalled for. When Sa 
Henry withdraw hie re«gnation» Lord Dalhoueia 
allowed no recoUeotion of the inddent to affect bis 
estimate of tbe sterling value of his sensitivo lieu¬ 
tenant. 'Yon give and will, I hope, centinno to 
give, me your views fraalcly,' be said to him on the 
Z3th of February, 1849. ‘If we differ. I shall say 
so i hut my saying so ought not to be interpreted 
to mean want of oonfideoce.* 

To outsiders, indeed, it appeared that Lord 
Dalhoueie had allowed himself to fall into tbo same 
dependenoa on the lAwrence family that bed 
marked his predecessor’s rule. For each of the 
three brothers he bad a sincere admiration, and 
each of them be employed in great public trusts. 
* Tbe Lawrences have been foned upon Lord Dal- 
housie,’ wrote Sir Charles Hapicr, putting the 
shallow opinion of the moment into strong and 
words. As a matter of historical fact It was 
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Lord LAlhouBie who forced bis ma8ter--wiJl upon 
the Lftmences. 

Tbo fttronger men of tlis two illustrious brothors 
went heartily wil^ tbo Ooyemor-Genoisl from tbo 
first, ^'hen Lord l^slbousis asked him * What is to 
be done with the Punjab now ? ’ writes Lord Law¬ 
rence's biographer^' John Lawrence, who knew wsU 
that his questioner bad made up his mind, at all 
basards, ultimately to annex the conquered pro* 
vines, answered with eharaotoristie brevitji" Annex 
it now'/'' Henry did not go heartily with the 
Governor-General either at first or afterwards. 
' Had Lawrence been Dalhousle/ says Sir Hsnry's 
adminng chvoniolsr,' he would certainly have rid 
himself of a right-band man who thwarted him—not 
indeed by disobedienoe, but by opposition of opinion 
—as did Dalhousie himself/ Lord Lalhousie took 
a wiser course. 

At the outset he plunly, even stornly, told Henry 
I^wrence on wbst terms alone Henry Lawrenoe 
oould continue to serve as his lieutenant in the 
Punjab. Henry lAwrenoe decided to serve on 
those terms. When his opinion against annexation 
was overruled, Henry Lawrence, Skfter a struggle 
with himself, accepted tho policy of annexa* 
tion. Throughout his four yeaia of service to 
Lord Dalhoiuie in the Fuc^ab, however widely 
bis own views might differ from those of the 

' BcavorlL 8altli*i 24 *ren««, vol.i.p. 24), «d. 185^. 
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GoTemoisOenanl, his itcUon was finolj prescribed 
hy the GoTemor^GeneraL At the end ol those foar 
yem, wbeo Lord Delhooeio bid to choose between 
John and Henry Lewrenee as bis Chief CoDmis> 
eioner in the Punjab, he chose John. But ho 
found an appointment of equal dignity for Henry 
in an adjoining Urritory, and made his salary equal 
to that wbiob he had drawn in tbs Punjab. 

Lord Dalbousie bavlngi in 1849, dearly shown 
the Lawrences that he intended to govern the 
Pujiljab on prineiples and methods of his own, so 
arranged the local governing body as to secure that 
its guidanoe should remdn in hia own bands. 
Instead of appointing ons or other of the brethren 
Chief Commissions, he constructed them togeths 
with a third officer into a Board. The plan seemed 
to on-looken particularly unsuitable for the oontrol 
of a newly conquered province. Sir Charles Napis 
shot ottt hiS bitter word at it. * Boards raroly have 
any talent,' he wrote,' and diat of the Punjab offers 
no exception to the rule.’ Leee unfriendly oritiea 
remarked *that it was self^oondemned fnm its 
birth.’ To Sir Henry l4kwrence’s biographer it 
naturally appeared a ‘ contrivance calculated only 
to enhsmeo the ordinary fanlte of divided councila, 
and to eventuate in compromisee where action was 
required, in ill concealed differences and final disor¬ 
ganisation.' Lord Dalbousie was. as we shall see, no 
admirer of Boards, and was perfectly aware of the 
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weakness of any Bo&rd aa ft oontroUIng power in ft 
newly subjected proTinoe. Yet a Board waa pre¬ 
cisely the metxument he wanted in the Punjab. 
For he did not intend that the Board ehould be the 
controlling power; be bad determined to be the 
controlling power himeelt 
It was ft novel and most ditBcnlt experimont in 
Anglo-Indian rule. Tbo brilliant snccees which it 
attained ii due primarily to tbo maeter-mind of 
Dalbousie who deeigned and oontinuoiuly dirooted it: 
in the next place, to the able inetrumente eeleeted to 
work it out The two Lawroncee and Mr. Charles 
Orevills Mansel formed the Board, with common 
responsibility, but ooob with hie own Department. 
Mr. Hansel, as a tr^ed civilian from a Regulation 
ProvineOi smoothly and effectively organised the 
judicial administration of the Punjab. John Iaw- 
reoce, as a strenuous rovenue officer, i^e-settled the 
land-tax and fiscal system on a basis at once more 
favourable to tbe people and more profitable 
to the Government. Sir Henry Lawrence, aa a 
soldier-political, was charged more directly with 
tbe military defence and our relations towards tbe 
lately subdued Cbieft and Sikh fiof-holdera. He 
also presided as head of the Board 
Lord Dalhouaie did not, however, trust the 
success of his scheme entirely to the membei’a of 
the Board—able aa they were. Ho resolved that 
the administration of the Punjab should be, from 
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iop to l>oitoio, ao admimstntion \>j thofOogMj 
good mea wotkiag on }lneB laid down bj bunMlf. 
* You shall bare tha boat man in India to hdp 
yon/ he wrote to & Henry,—‘your brother John 
to begin with.* 

Baring ^e two following yun—the yean which 
converted the Puiyab frook a powetfnl enemy’s 

country into a proeperooe Britiab Proviooe_the 

three membeie of the Board exactly fulfilled the 
expectations which Lord Balhoiuie had formed of 
them. Mansel did hie work quietly if not Tory 
strongly, gave no trouble to the Qovoraor'Qoneral, 
and acted often as mediator, tomeUmes as peaoe> 
maker, between the two other members. John 
Lawrence, with a wider grasp and awifUr band, 
frequently took an independent view; but having 
frankly laid It before Lord DalhoQsie, he without a 
moment’s wavering carried out Lord Balbousio'a 
derision, and made thti decision his own. Henry 
Lawrence, with a more seositiTe personality and 
perbape a finer gemns than his more illustrious 
brother, could not so subordinate hU will to 
another man even more masterful himself. 

He bad more than once to be reminded by Lord 
Balhousie, in very plain words,that there must be but 
one ruler of the Punjab, itnH that that ruler most be 
the Governor-General, and not Sir Henry lawrenee. 

Tbe new Province was promptly divided into 
convenient districts, each under a carefully^soleried 
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EDg]ieh head with European &sd netlve subordiU' 
atee. A strong loo&l &diDmist'r&tive body of iifty- 
six superior offioers, Commissiosere and Deputy 
Commissioners, was thus built up: tventy-nine of 
them 1 >eing draivn from the hliUUry and twontj* 
seren from the OWil Servioo. Lord Dalhouaie 
roeolvod, from the cutset, to convert the Punjab 
into a safe British Province, and to make H a 
flouioo of strength Instead of a source of danger. 
For the first time in the history^ of India a really 
effective system of defenoea vras created on the 
Korth^Wcetem frontier against the races of Cen« 
tral Asia. A line cf forts and cantonments rose 
along the border, and the whole western side of the 
Indus was strongly held by connecting military 
roads. 

A wall of steel and stone wss thus raised be¬ 
tween the British territories and the wild Palbiln 
tribes and Afghfinistin. The internal peace of the 
provinoe was at the same time secured by a mili¬ 
tary police of horse and foot with a separato 
detective force, under the British District hlagis- 
trates, making a total police force of 11,000 men. 
The old Village Watch was retained in addition, 
and its responsibility for tracking criminals from 
hamlet to hamlet was strictly insisted on. The 
warlike Insrincts of the population were repressed 
by a general disarmament: the Peshiwsx valley and 
the frontier districts being, however, allowed to 
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retain their weapons. The net of the Punjab was 
ateml;7 disarmed, and no fewer than i so,000 
matehlocka, iworda, daggers, and mxirderoua im* 
plemente of ancient coriooe hands, were deliTered 
up through ^e village beads and the town police. 

The Sikh army was disbanded and scatterod. 
But the best of the soldiery were re<nlisted under 
the British ooloura or incorporated into the Punjab 
military police. The Kbdlsd, or central governing 
body of the Sikh confederacy, was completely 
broken up, and ita chiefs and fief^holders were 
deprived of their military granU of land, and 
reduced to the position of private persons. In 
three yean after the coaqueet, the Piu^ab Board 
were able to truly report that * in no part of India 
had there been more perfect quiet than in the 
tairitoriee lately annexed.' 

This great task bad not been accomplished with¬ 
out soveral conflicts be tw een Lord Dalhonsie and 
his adviser* and lieut^iaota. ^e Puigab with 
Its native states, as now constituted, has an area 
of 14^99 square milee and a population of saf 
millions. Tho territorise which Lord Dalbouue 
annexed in 1X49 made up about 75.0C0 square 
miles: nearly 1 1 times the area of England 
and Wale& Dalhouaiei although be rejected Sir 
Charles Napier's idea of a military govemment, 
was quite willing to accept any features of Sir 
Charles Napier's system in Sind which seemed 

o 
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good. It was on Sir Cbaries’ suggestion that 
the Punjab military polioo was formed. It con¬ 
sisted of 7000 men in siz regiments of foot 
and twenty-seven troops of horse. But Lord 
Bahiouaie, Instead of giving the command of the 
fores to British military officers, as in Sind, placed 
it under the orders and al the disposal of the 
District Magistrates. 

Lord Dalhousio also gave the control of the 
Frontier Force to the Civil Qovemme&t of the 
Punjab. This force was a creation of his own, 
based upon an idea of Sir Henry Lawrence, an<l 
starting f^om a nucleus which Sir Henry had 
formed in 1846. Lord Dalhousie expanded it into 
a frontier force, always in mo^n; ite sob bag¬ 
gage train being the saddb of the trooper, and the 
back of the foot-soldier. Behind this living fence 
of steel Loid Dalhousie massed over 50,000 regular 
troops as an army of occupation in the Punjab. 
His masterful arrangements gave umbrago to Sir 
Charles Hapbr, who complained that be had no 
patronige and but little voice in the defence of 
the Punjab. 

But, as usual, Lord Dalhousie's most seriuui* 
difficulty arose not from the fiery exaggerations of 
the old Commander-in-Cbiaf, but from the inability 
of Sir Henry Lawrenoe to heartily carry out the 
Oovemor-Generars orders. Lord Dalhousie was 
not content with disarm log the people, he deter- 
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mined tb*t the Cbie& 4ad Fief.faoldan of the Poj^eb 
should he effeetivelj deprived of the power of doing 

oisehief Uostoftbesemenhedbeenmsrmflsg&mst 
us; nlmoet sU of them held their Unde £h)m the 
previous Sikh Ooveroment on condidon of render¬ 
ing militery service. From either point of view 
they hed small cUims for tenderness on the pu-t of 
e Power which they had fought to the bitter end, 
by mesna of the resources placed by the native 
government at their disposal. lord Dalhcusie 
resolved, while KberaUy rsvarding individual casee 
of loyalty, to destroy the status of the clan. 

John Lawrence heartily egreed with the Qovenor- 
General. Sir Henry lawrence aleo accepted tbo 
policy lidd down, but desired so to modify it in 
prsetice as to take tbo pith out of it. LoM Dal* 
houaie frankly told him that be could not permit 
this. He would give the revolted Hef-holden * their 
lives and their subeiatonoe.* but that wee all. 

' Nothing/ be said to Sir Henry, * is granted to 
them but maintenance. The amount of that is 
open to discusdoD, but their property of every kind 
will be eondsoated to tiie State... In the interim, 
let them he placed somewhere under eurreillance; 
but attach their property till thoir destination is 
demded. If they run away, oar contract is void. 
If they are caught, 1 will imprison them. And if 
they raise tumult again I will them, 
sa they now lire, and 1 live then.' 


as sure 
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dunii^ the Uatiny of 1S57, the Punjab conld 
be denuded of its British troops, and its army set 
free for (he Siege of Delhi and the stamping out of 
the revolt, it was because the powerful Sikh Chiefr, 
who had fought so splendidly i^^st us in zdsS, 
had boon thus sternly broken up by Dalhousie. If 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s half-and-half policy had been 
adopted, Lord Dalhousfo dearly foresaw that the 
Punjab under annexation would have been eoarcely 
more eecure than the Punjab under tho Treaties 
of x 8 e 5 —except indeed for the lose of the Sikh 
artillery. Bui while Lord Dalheuaie insisted npon 
the absointe dismemberment of tho Sikh Con- 
fed oraoy, he was wiUing to carry it out with the 
utmost meaeuro of mercy compatible with the per¬ 
manent safety of the province. 

* Tho armngoinonte regarding jagbfra [the mili¬ 
tary fiefs], as lately received from your Lordship/ 
wrote John Lawronoo to the Oovemor-Oonera], 
after they bad been carried into effect, * have given 
much satisfaction, and have exceeded all expecta¬ 
tion. A Sikh Sirdar lerDarked to me that they had 
got more than Banjit Singh ever would haveg:iven 
them, and that too free of all service/ I repeat 
that if tbe Punjab was both safe and contented 
daring (he Mutiny, it was this poHoy of firmness 
tempered by consideration, and rigorously eoforoed 
by Lord Dalhousie npon Henry lawresce, as head 
of the Lahore Board, which rendered it so. 
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Noi did Bftlliotiae conctfii himself with the 
revuiae end Jodiciel sjstMn which hie lieuteuata 
eetebliehed onder hie order* in the Fonj^. Joetice 
ooder the Sikhe hed been » matter of bribeiy 
mingled with caprice. The old native judges 
regarded their petiiionen in the same light in 
which an Knglieh berrieter views his clients, as o 
source of honourable emolument. the criminal 
administration the great Sikh m]er» Banjft Singh, 
had been avexM to capital puniehmont, and sub¬ 
stituted for it a regular sjatcm of fines and mutila¬ 
tion. ImprisMiment oeemed to HighnsM to be 
a clumsj and costly device for keeping oiiminals 
at the public expense. Ho adopted in place of it 
a regular gradaUon of Daiming, from cutting oS* 
the nose as a penalty for thelt, to choppiag off the 
hands for highway robbery, and b4ffi>stri&ging for 
burglary by night. The British OoTemmont had 
to organise the whole eystem of civil and crimineJ 
justice ds notv. 

In the revenue the task of recon* 

stmetion was even more sovare. Banjit Singh 
acknowledged only two instruments of govenmant, 
the soldier and the tax-gatherer. In the last yeare 
of his reign he had indeed established a rude form 
of central audit. How nidc the audit was, may 
be inilerred from the fact that the pay-master of the 
Sikh forces had presented no balanc^shect daring 
the sixteen years before the BriUsh annexation. 
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Indefidj aeitber nor his father seems eter to 

have reixdsred acoouste mth ao; pretence to oom- 
pletenoss for the great prorinco of B&njlt 

Singh, while in full vigour at the head of the Sikh 
oadon, trusted to his memory in the matter of 
revenue payments, assistad by a notched stick. 

But if the public accounts woio loosely kept, the 
public burdens wore numerous oad severe. Forty- 
eight taxes had been levied: a long and curious list 
of imposts, from tbc land revenue (one half the en¬ 
tire crop, and in some yestrs more) to the tranait 
duties, exacted and rc-exacted at every oiiy gate, 
and paid twelve times over before a bale of goods 
could pass across ^e pi*ovinca. Balhousie's lieu- 
tenants reduoed them to about half-a-dosen. But 
an honest system of oollecticn, and aa exact audit 
of public aooounts, produced from them a larger 
leveoue than bad reached the Sikh exchequer, 
The land tax of the Punjab was resettled on a 
fairer basis. Facb village and field were surveyed, 
and every peasant’s claim to bis holding was scru¬ 
pulously ascertained. This ^Beoord of lUgbta,' 
fonns at once the Uagua Chaita and Domesday 
Book of the Pui\iab. It atands as the beneficent 
landmark of tbe commenoement of British rule 

The rapid advance to proeperltyin the Punjab 
was due in no small measure to tbe powerful 
impulse ^ven to trade and agriculture by roads 
and irrigation works. Money was advanced to the 
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vilUgws to eoftble them to recUim the wutee. 
A BjBtem of SUAo foreeU wee iotrodncod under 
Lord Dolhoneie'e penonal initUtion. 014 casali 
ware repmred, new ceneie were Tigorouelj com* 
menced. A angle one of these greet irrigeiiou 
works, the BArf DoAb now ferUlisee the 

coontrj with e network of orer twelve hundred 
miles of mein end dietribnUng channels (1883), 
which have cost one and a bslf millions itorllog. 
and water annasUy half a million of aerea While 
the productive powers of the soil were thus mar* 
vellonsly increased, the Grand Trunk Road was 
pushed forward acroee the whole breadth of the 
Pui^ah, and sarred as the main artery for a branoh* 
ing system of highways ami coLDmanications. 

The task of Public Instruction was also under¬ 
taken. Before ten years el^teed. schools both on 
the Western and on the Oriental eystem of edu¬ 
cation had been dotted over every Distriot. The 
people were not alow to feel the quickening of the 
new moral life thus imparted to the province. 
At s great public meeting held at the esered mty of 
Amritaar, native del^atea from the Sikh nobility, 
priesthood and people, aobmuly agreed to reduce 
the heavy wedding expensev, which, by increasing 
the difficulty of providing for daughters in mar¬ 
riage, had acted as one of the chief causes of 
female infanticide. Similar meetings aaemhled in 
vwious parts of the Punjab with a view to sodal 
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and mor&l roforisa—reform b backed bjthe resolute 
will of Lord Dalbousie. 

The measui^ee detailed ui the precediog pages, 
and many others which I oan barely mention in 
paaslsg, formed part of a complete scheme of con^ 
soUdation designed by Lord Dalhousre, and woriced 
out by his lieutooants under bis watchful eye. 
Lord Dalbouaie was not content with tbxowisg a 
paper ooneUtuUon at the beads of his subordlnatee. 
He dealt personally, Indeed with his own pen, with 
each question as It arose: pereooally inspected 
each part of the province; and pcisonally resided 
for many months a year at the comparatively new 
hill^ticn of Simla within it. He found the 
Sikh territories disunited by a confusion of civil 
and orimiaal laws, by a confbsion of taxation and 
finance, by a confusion of coinage, by a confusion 
of languages, and by the absence of roads and 
means of communication. He bound together 
those disunited territories into the Biitiah Pro¬ 
vince of the Pui\)ab by uniform systems of 
civil and criminal justice, by a common aystem 
of taxation and finance, by a sbgle coinage, by 
a recognised langusge for public business in each 
of the natural divisions of the country, and by 
the strong cohesive force of roads smd highways. 

Whatever might bo the constitution of the local 
Punjab Oovercmsnt, whoever might be the membere 
of the Board, or whether there was a Board at all, 
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X4)rd Dalhouse’s policy of eocflolida^oo brooked 
neither Interraptaon nor check. At the end of 18 jo, 
Mr. Mensel bATing tud the foundetione of the 
judioiel system, wm relieved of his difficult intsr> 
mediete position between his conflicting eolicnguee, 
end wM promoted to the Beeidency of N(igpur. 
Sir Robert Montgomery sncceeded him etthe Boerd. 
After another two yean the Board itself was dis- 
solved> and Lord Dalhouaie entnisted its manege- 
msnt to John Lewreace as Chief CommiseioDcr of 
the Fni\jab. But oven in the hende of so com* 
pletely trusted e lieutenant, the meinspriag of the 
Government of Indie'e policy in the Punjab was the 
QovemorCeneral himeelf I eansot do better than 
to quote, although at some length, the account 
which Lord Lawrence's bicgiapbcr gives of his 
relations to Lord Dalbonsle, while Lawrence wm 
C hief Commissioner of the Foiyab. 

* The Poigab, John Lewrvoce’s charge, wee Loixl 
Dalhousie's pet province. It was his owb child, his own 
ereatioa. JohsLavrsoceiDigAtbeiteChiefCoiDiuUsioner, 
but woe be Co bin if he erer forgot tliat ho [Lawrence] 
was aot its lopre&e ruler I If In ovor did forget this, 
and if, acting 00 his own respoonbility, he inrlted a 
fricad to ser^e within its aaor«d preeiaets, or beeane 
iUTolved in a froatisr distmbanco beyond then, without 
first applying to the GorenoT'Oeaerid, he too was calls*! 
to account, and fidt what might ba the weight of liortl 
Dalhousie’s beet But here his tart and bia loyalty to 
superior autbtmty ouae in Uia noUone of duty to 
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(iov«rQJT)eni hd carried to & degree which oiM might 
tiave espectwl to find in a disciple of HohlMS, hat hardly 
in a man of eocb popular ajmpathiea ond of such com* 
maudhig powers as hie. liwaa tlteae notions of public 
dut^ which helped him to put up with occaaional rebukes 
from hie chief, which, if they bad come from any other 
rjuartcr, would haTe made him turn and rend bis assailant. 

* But Lord Dalhousie was much too great a mem not to 
wish his sahordlnatee to speak their minds frankly to 
him. Ibis John Lawrence always did. There was not 
H step which Lord Lalhcusic took !n the Punjab, not an 
appmntmeiit be madej not an expression be dropped, 
which John Lawrence, if he was unable to approve of it, 
did not, with all bia “beroic simplicity/’ fasten upon and 
controvert. This done, if he could not succeed in modify¬ 
ing his chief’s views, be thought bineelf not only at 
lllwrty, but bound in honour to cany them out. it 

was tills mixture of reaistauce and of submiaaion, of 
loyalty and of tact, nnd yet of pimnness or even abrupt- 
iieaa of apeech, which, combined with bis other and in* 
finitely greater qualities, exactly suited Lord Dalbousie, 
and enabled two such mastBr-eplrita, if I have read their 
characters and eorrespondence aright, to move, iu the 
name sphere, with mutoal appreciation, and without 
coming into anything bke dangerona coIlitdoB’.' 

I bare thought it right to set forth the powecrful, 
perhaps at times imperious, persoDallty with which 
Lord Dalbousie designed and enforced the policy 
that made the Punjab what it became. He felt 
himself 80 strong a master, tiiat he did not fear 

' Bocwortb lAJt Lavr«*e*, tdI. oh, j$, 419 , 

ni. tM$. 
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to choose strong subordinates. Many of his sub¬ 
ordinates in the Punjab were so well chosen and 
themselves so distinguished, all of them played 
so splendid a part in 1857, end the lives of several 
of them have been bo brilliantly written, while 
I^rd Dalhousie’s papers still remun shat up, that 
we are apt to forget that, from the moment of 
annexation in 1849 to the hour when Lord 
Dalhouma laid down his office in 185$, they were 
m the strictest sense Dalhousie’s subordinates, 
carrying out Dalhousie’s policy, under his own 
vigilant, and somefnmes stem, control. 

AH honour to that noble band of workers 1 Put 
the day will come when Lord Dalhousie's side 
of the case will also be laid before the pnblic. 
It will then be seen, even more clearly than 1 
have in this chapter been permitted to show, that 
it waa not Henry Lawrence, nor oven John 
Lawrence, nor Herbert Edwardes and Hicbolson 
and their gallant brethren in arms, who made 
the Punjab what it became in 1857,—the saviour 
province of India,—but the Marquess of Dalhousie. 



CHAPTER V 


Co>;quf:9t or Lower Buaha 

Befcrk ectoring on the namtivo of Lord Dal- 
housio’a other great coaqucet, Burnia, 1 may briefly 
refer to an inUraediate opuode. The next frontier 
annexation made by the irew GoTcmor^GenereL 
after tbe Punjab, was a small outlying tract of 
Sikkim. This was a punitive measure rendered 
neooBsaiy by the troacberoue seizure, in 1849, of 
our frontier political officer, D:\ CampbeU, and 
the dietiDguiabed botanist Sir Joseph Hooker, 
while travelling in Sikkim with the peimUeion 
of tbe Raja. A military expedition thus became 
necessary, and a submontane atrip of inoonalderable 
extent, together with certain bills, was exacted 
IVom the Raja by way of punishment and fine. 

Lord Dalbousie’s third extension of the British 
frontier belongs to a later period, and was on 
a more extensive scale. The first Burmese War 
in 38x4-6 Lad given us, among other territoiies, 
the coast strip of Burma on the Eastern shores of 
the Bay of Bengal. Under the Treaty of Yandabu, 
which closed that war in i Sad, British merebante 
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bftd eetUed lUngoon, the seaport c»f tho Inwadi. 
Rao^on, boweTar, tether with the L^wadi 
delta and ito npper valley, eontinned to form the 
Sormeee Empire. The lofty hairier of the Yoma 
aountaine and their outlying apura separated the 
BriUsh coast strip on the Bay of Bengal from the 
inner Burmese dominions. A Britiab Resident 
at the inland Burmese capital of Ava msintrined 
the treaty and jmtccted oor frontier. 

The bitterest paH of the treaty of i8ad to the 
Burmese Emperor had been this compulsory ao> 
ospianos of a British Resident at bis capital. 
That Baddbist potantate boasted himself to be 
' The Elder Brother of China,’ and ' Tbo Lord who 
is tbs Oreatest of Kings.* He regarded the proseaco 
of a barbarian enroy as a personal hniniliation* 
and a pollution to bis sacred metropolis. While 
the prince with whom we had made the treaty 
remained In power, bowerer. its provisions were 
fairly carried oat> But on a change of dynasty 
in 1837, the snceessful usurper killed off tiie pre¬ 
vious reigning family, and by studied insults to 
the British Resident, drove him from the imperial 
capital of Ava down to the seaport of Rangoon. 

In 1840, the Beeidcnt had to be formally with- 
drawn from the dominions of the Burmese Emperor. 
A long series of provocations and insolent extor¬ 
tions on our merchants followed; for which tho 
sufferers vainly endeavoured to obtain redress 
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through the Coiomiasioaer of the British coaei 
atrip. During twelve yeere, direct diplomatic 
reUtioflS with Surma remained euapended. At 
length on the 27th September, i85r, the BtitUb 
merchante at Kangoon, under the recent irritation 
of two signal outrages, laid their wrongs before 
the Oovoi’nor>Gcneral of India. 

Besides individual aote of oppression, they 
coznpluned that the Treaty of Yaodabu was 
habitually violated, and 'that now affairs have 
arrived at euoh a crisis that, unless protected, your 
memorialists will be obliged to leave the country, 
and doing bo must ssioriflce their property/ 

* Neither life nor property in safe, as tbe Ooversor ’ 
of Rangoon, they declare, *has publicly stated to 
his dependents that hs has no money to pay them 
for their services; and has granted to them bis 
permission to rob the inhabitants, and to got money 
as they best can/ In condnsloQ, 'That your 
memorialists are hero under the provisions of tbe 
Treaty of 7 aadabu, and beg to state, with aU due 
deferenco and respect, that they olaim to seek your 
protection/ 

Lord Dalhouele was not tbe man to deny such a 
claim, based upon tioaty-rigbts, nor would any 
Qovemor-Oeneral of India be fit for his high office 
who turned a deaf ear to a memorial of this nature. 
A zukval officer was despatched with three shipe 
to Rangoon to enquire Into the truth of the 
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compki&to. His mstractiona w«re to observe 
every' form of eourteous remoostnaco, end onJy to 
demand compensaUon for tiie ascertained actual 
losses Buffered by tJ)e merebants, sjooun^Dg to 
about Bs. 9,000; together with the dismisBal of the 
local BansSM Qover&or of Rangoon. 

No redraa could bo obtiined. When the 
EngUflb officer ashed for an intorview, it was at 
dnt refused on the ground that' the Governor was 
asleep.* After being kept waiting in the burning 
suQ, tbe naval envoy urged his studiously moderate 
re<iuests in vain, and further provocations rendered 
it clear that ibe English barbskriaos would never 
soeuro redress except by force of arms. Lord 
Dalhouue was compallad to accept the only altvr- 
nativa^a Burtnsee War. 

In tbe conduct of tbe operations which followed, 
Lord Dalbousie profited by tbe lessons taught by 
the first Burmese War in i He realised, first, 

that the losses incident to a Burmeee campaign 
were dae> not so much to ibe fighting power of the 
enemy, ss to tbs malaria of the country, and the 
sicimeea caused by exposure to son and rain. In 
tbe second place, he clearly perceived that until 
the Burmese Emperor, in bis distant inland capital, 
was made to feel that the English barbarians bad 
the power to compel redrees, no real redress would 
be ^ven. 

To meet the first difiiculty Lord Palhousie 
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CH|uipped bis army in 18^2 Agaiaet the cHmate, 
with ft foresight vhlob would bate sated thousands 
of lives during the brat Burmese War in 1825. 
' The care and provisioo,’ wrote General Godwin to 
whom Lord Dalbousle entiiisted the command of 
the expedition in ] 8^2, ' which has been made to 
eoablo os to meet the weather U parental There 
are to be bake*bouses and a constant supply of 
Aesh moat, hospitals at Amhorst to relieve me, and 
arrangements to carry the siek thither/ Skeleton 
huts of wood were fitted together on the sea-coast, 
and a contingent of carpenters marched with the 
troops to pnt them up. By a liberal commissariat, 
Lord Dalhouuo found it possible to record at the 
end of his Governor-Generalship that be had 
'abolished the morning dram;’ and bis arrange¬ 
ments during the Burmcec War, personally initiated 
and directed by himself, form one of the firat and 
most signal triumphs of Indian military sanitation, 
Lord Dalhouwe saw that it was to be a war against 
oiimate, and he armed bis troops for tills oonfilct 
with as much care as ho equipped them against the 
enemy. 

He giasped the political situation with equal 
firznaesa. From the outset he perceived tiiat the 
Burmese Bmpoior would sot accept the teaching 
of a few distant defeats on the eea-coast. ‘ 1 fear/ 
he wrote, 'that it must be regarded as probable 
that operations will not be brought to a terzniDa- 
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tion, till A iMirupAign shall igain havs Ud os to tho 
gates of the capital’ He realised that aaj back¬ 
ward xDoyement or momeotaiy retreat would be 
miainterpreted as a dgn of weakAes8> aod he laid 
down the priaeiple that ' with a nation so ridicu¬ 
lously but misduevoualy aelf-coneuted arro* 
gant/ whatever wae cooqaerod most be anoexed. 
With this end distinctly in view from tho b»- 
ginnisg, ho organiaed the expedition on a acale to 
insure such a auecesa as would oonvinco oven the 
blind arrogance of a Burmese Emperor. 

At the same time he dotenninod to make the 
Emporor contribute to the cost of the war, which 
bad been forced 00 by His Majesty's refusal of 
redress. Lord Dslhoutio accordingly now re¬ 
quested not the mere punishment of a local offioer 
at Bangoon, and compensation to tbe Bangoon 
merchants for their actual losses of Ri. 9,000. 
He demanded that the Emperor should not only 
disavow the condoot of his Oovernor at Rangoon, 
hut should himself apologise, receive a British 
Resident at Rangoon, and pay a war-fine of ono 
million rupeee. 

The expeditionary force was made up of separate 
contingents from Calcutta and Madras, with a 
squadron from Bombay. In Calcutta and Madras 
there was a repeUtioo, on a smaller scale and for a 
shorter period, of the same want of capacity in 
those responsible for placing the troops on the 

H 
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of &ciioD, tb&t disgraced the first isontbe of 
the Punjftb revolt in i ^{4 9. In Calcutta the niliUry 
authoritlee seem &t first to have been iraparfectly 
informed. With the exception of six or seven 
rogiments^ the Bengal Native Army was enlisted 
for Beirice in bidia only. Yet Lord Dalbousie 
was permitted by bis respoosiblo advisers to name 
4 Native regiment for servioe across the sea in 
Burma, Tvitbout due regard to this fact. Tbo men 
ol^eoted. and pleaded the terms of their enlistment. 
Lord B&lbousie acknowledged the mistake which 
had bosn made, and rescinded the Older for the 
Stitb Native Infantry to proceed by eea. 

In Madras the military difficulty threatened to 
be a more serious one. Sdir Henry Pottinger, piqued 
at not boon taken into consultation about the 
campaign, refused to embark tbo Madras troops 
except upon tbo peisonol responsibility of the 
Govemor-Qeosral. As a matter of fact the Madras 
troops were oiJisted for general eeivioe, and the 
responsibility fox moving them was vested in the 
OovemcT'Oeneral by Statute. The wounded mili* 
tary vanity of the Governor of Maebas was over* 
come, and indeed he had no alteroative but to obey. 
KU objoctioae, however, caused annoyance and 
delay; and the Madras troops bad the vexation 
of arriving a little after the Bengal contingent at 
the place of rendesvous. 

In April, 18^2, the expeditionary force occupied 
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the mouths of the XravadL TIm sueoessive capture 
of the week defeocce of Martaban, of the ahnoet 
impregnahle temple^fortren of Rangoon, of the 

tjtroogly held port of Baweia, plaeed the vhole sea* 
coast and lower delta of the Irawadi in the bands 
of the inTadera. 

Their most brilliant feat of arms, Indeed one 
of ^e most aplandid aohierements of modern war* 
fare, was the storming of Rangoon. As MdlUn, 
the starting-point of Lord Dalhotuda'a first gimt 
annexation in the Punjab, was really an enormous 
fortified warehouse, so the Kaagooo pagoda, which 
formed the key to his other great asaexation in 
Burma, was not so traJy a fort as a great temple- 
oitadeh Standing at the base of that lofty mound 
of earth-work and solid brick, I could not help 
repeating to myself the sxdamation of Lord 
Dalhoosie on visiting Rangoon at the close of the 
war—‘I cannot imagine, Qenexal, how your men 
ever got In at this ptacal* 

They got in, too. against overwhelming 
numbers of the besieged. The Burmese troops held 
the city and pagoda of Rangoon with i8,cco men ; 
the English could only bring 5,700 to the attack. 
Among the Burmese wore the picked guards known 
as * The Iromortals of tbe Golden Country,' whose 
diseiplins compelled Uiem to die at their posts. 
The courage of the ordinary troops was also in¬ 
sured, as the king kept the wives and children of 
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the married aoldiers aa hoata^, while the baehelora 
were ohauied up to the guiu and embiaaurea of the 
fort. 

The attaehing column slowly adTanced under 
the blaring aun and amid the crashing shot from 
the heavy guna of ^o pagoda. * Our men are 
dropping,’ afi oficer exclaimed, * ten for one here to 
what we should lose in a storm/ At last they 
up tho steep and narrow st^re, from which 
the Burmese cannon might have swept them into 
the ail. But their headlong rush, and the fierce 
cheer with which they came on, eoem to have 
struck terror into the hearts of the defondere. As 
tho storming party broke in at one gate the Bniv 
mess garrison fiod by an opporite exit, the Im¬ 
mortals in their gilt lacquer acooutromento heading 
the stampede, without having time to loosen eoiqe 
women and duldien who bad been fastened up 
among the guns, as pledgee for the valour of the 
defenders. 

But even this disastrous loeson could not teach 
the Burmese authoridos wisdom. Tho fu^rive 
Governor of Eangooa insolently wrote to the 
Eoglitfh General; advising him ' to retreat while be 
could.' It became apparent to Lord Dalbousie that 
even the capture of die whole sea-coast would sot 
avail to bring the Burmese Emperor to reason. 
He therefbre determined to push the war into the 
interior and again rrisod Ids terms. Lietead of 
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ban u>mp«tuation for tbe actaal lowaa of the 
merohanta ameuntiDg to Ba. 9»ooo aa at the ouiaet, 
or a fine of a miJlion of rapeea aa on the com* 
Tnenoam ent of hoatilidea, he nov demanded a 
million and a half of ropMa» mth the ceaaion of 
the Negnua or Diamond ialanda, and of tho Mar* 
taban diatiicta 00 the aea-board. If theae forme 
were not accepted by the Emperor, Lord Dalhoosie 
pliunly warned Hie Uejcaty that ' tbo Bonscae 
forces will be defeafod wherever (hoy stand, and 
the Britlah army wlQ reach the oapitaL* 

The Elder Brother of China, eUU lulling bimialf 
to aeouiity amid the flatforioo of hia women and 
eourtien, dedined to take the chanco thoe offered. 
The war had to be carried ap tbe country, at a 
foriber outlay in money and at 10016 lorn of life 
from diaeaea In the aotumn of 1852. the city of 
Prome fell to our arme, and gave ue the command 
of the river approach to the royal capital, Ava. 
The question then aroee whether the hosrilitioa 
should be carried to the bitter ood by advancing 
on the metropolis. Tbe Court of Directors, as 
represented 1 ^ the Secret Commitfoo in London, 
had declared for this extreme course, in event of 
the Emperor sot having accepted tbe forms already 
offered to him. Lord Dalhousie preferred more 
moderate measures. 

• To march to Ava,’ be wrote in a private letter, 
* will give no peace nnlees the army remun at 
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Av& 'y in other words, unless we &l»orb the whole 
Burmese Empire.’ With a cleftr insight as to the 
ultimsto results of the war which ho was now 
ooding:, Lord Dalhousie added,' that neeessitf may 
come some day. I sincerely hopa it will not come 
in my day.' He accordingly stayed bis handi nod 
as the Emperor still declined to come to terms. 
Lord DalhcQsie, after the final capture of Pegu, 
oloeed the war by a Froolamation annexing Lower 
Burma to tbe British territories. 

This document, dated the aoth December, 1852, 
broke down tbe haughty isolation of tbe Burmese 
Emperor by the still more haughty fiat of the 
English Qovemor-Qencral 

’Tl)« Court of Ava,' it declered. ‘hoTiog refused to 
mskesmeude for thei(\jiines nod issults vliieh Britinh 
eubjecti lind lofTered si the hands of its servsota, ihn 
Gorernor'Oeaersl of India in CouacU reaolved to exsol 
reparslion by foi^ce of amii. 

*^0 forte end oHies npen the conet were forthwitli 
stUoked and captuiwl. The Bivmsn forces have beeu 
difpecwd, wherever they have been met, and the Proviace 
of Pegu is now in occupation of British troops. 

*Tbe just and XDodente deiosade of the Goveramant 
of India bftTo boon rejoctcd by the kiag. The ample 
opportunity that has been afforded him for repairing the 
injury that wae done, has beeu disregarded; and the 
timely submission, M’hJch alone could have been effeotual 
to prevent the dismembenneot of hie kingdom, ie still 
withheld. 
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* in compinieaUon tw the put, ftad for 
'b«Uer leoQritjr b tbo fntiire, dw Oororsvr'Oeuocftl Iq 
C oiucil liu roaulvod, *ad U«thj proclajss, tlioi tbo 
prorifioo of P«^ is oov, siul ditJl bo honoofortb, o 
portion of Ibo British torntorioo in (ho Boot. 

'8uob Burmso troops as may rtiU remaia within the 
ProviDoo sholl bo Urivoa oot. Cirii goromnont ohsll 
immedistely bo eotabliabod, and officers shall bo appoiotod 
to adiabietor tbo afEair* of tbo soveral disfcrieto... 

' Tho Oovomor>Ooaor»l io OiOBcil, liaviag oxaeUd the 
ropskratioa ho Jeemo sufideat, deoiroo do fortber eoaqvoit 
in Burouv, nad is wiUb^ to eoascot that hootiHlles slwuld 
eeaso. 

* But if tho kiaf U Ava shall to itdow bia former 
relslicDi of frioadahip with tho Britiih Govcmiaoot, sad 
if ho shall rtchkioly ootk to disputa its ^wet poroeoaion 
of tbo Frovinco it has bow doelirod to bo its owd, tho 
OcTomor'Ooooral i& Coaocil will o^n put forth th« 
puwor bo holds, and will riait, with full rotributlou, 
ofgrosaio&s wbkh, if tboy bo |«rrist«d io, mosti of 
aoeeisty, load to tho total ouhooiaioD of tbo Burmtn 
Stato, to Uis min aod exile of the kiog and hia 
race/ 

I^vor Burma ihtu paasad in 1832 under British 
gOTemment. I havo namtad tbo four wisits which 
I/ord Dalhouso himself made to the Pemnaala, 
to secure that his policy and syetam of adminis¬ 
tration were firmly carried out. The new British 
BurmA was the product of bis own ptnsonafity 
in a soBkrcely less d^ree than the new British 
Punjab bail been three years before. But the 
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problem of &dmmt8tratioD was MaentiaJl^ different 
ia tbe two Proyiacee. Iq the Punj&b the people 
bed been occnatoaed to obedience to a ruling olaae. 
Lord Dalhoueie treneferred their allegianoe tram 
tbe native ruling class to the British Government. 
In this process the previous ruling class of tbe 
Pui^ab disappeared as a military confederacy; 
but retained their position as an important social 
factor, intormcdiato between tbe masses and tbe 
new Ruling Poww. 

la Burma there was no such ruling class. There 
were only the Eing, tbe people ground to dust 
beneath bim, and tbe officials who wore the in* 
struments of his oppressions. To the offieiala tbo 
people entertained no sontiment of allegiance, nor> 
indeed, any feeling save one of detestation. The 
offioial class in Burma were appointed, dismissed, 
imprisoBt'd, promoted, mutilated, or beheaded, at 
the oaprioe of the Honarcb, or as the result of on 
intrigue in the women’s apartments. When, there* 
fore, tbe English took possession of the sea>coast 
strip of Burma in i8ed, they found nothing like 
a beroditarj ruling class or a nativo nobility who 
might act as intermediaries between themselves 
and their new subjects. Exactly tbe same diffionlty 
repeated itself on Lord Dalhousie’s annexation 
of Lower Burma, in i8j2. Exactly the same 
problem has been severely testing the British 
capacity for steady effort in the teeth of alow 
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fMnltoi ^ce tLe uoex&Uon of Upper BarmA hy 
Lord Unfforin on tbo iit of JanoAry. i 83 A. 

The difficaltj in BonoA waa complicated by the 
fact that the whole population had been bred up, 
during a Long period of nAtive misrule^ to look 
upon diaorder aa the natural atAte of aoeiety, Ibe 
Burmeae TiUAgeis, eren when they be d themaelvea 
Battled down into hard-working fathers of 
and tillers of the soil, regarded dukdiH or gang- 
robbery as A manly sport in which overy young. 
Burmese of spirit should, at one tine or another, 
have engaged. Tbiawaa the doep-rooted popular 
sentiment which Lord Dalhonaie had to encounter 
in Lower Burma in the years following 1853, 
precisely aa Lord UafFcrin hu had to enoountcr 
it in the years following 1886. Lord Dalhousie 
accomplished his Uak not by any sudden roa^o 
of tranafoRDation, but by oonstrucUng a Britiah 
adninistratiTe body atrong enough and patient 
enoitgh to weary out the elemcnta of disorder. 
But it was only by slow degrees that hU able 
lieutenant, Sir Arthur Phayrs, could create a public 
conyietion among tho Burmese that, under British 
Rule, peaceful industry yields an liyelihood 

than crime. 

Into the splendid results of the administration 
which Lord Dalhousie then uuuguraied in Burma, 

I am precluded from entering. They are written 
in large letters in ereiy account which baa been 
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dr&wtk up of ibe Province. The O&zetteer of 
Barm& losos ita character as a dry of&ual record of 
facts from the roagoideent story of pixigreu which 
it rclatse. Sloes Annexation by Lord Dalhoueie in 
1852, the mhabltantfi of the town of Rangoon have 
multiplied fifteen-fold. The ti'ade of this aoa>porb, 
wbioh four years after annexation barely exceeded 
two million sterling, bad increased by 1883 to 
thirteen mlUioDB. Tbc rural parte hare equally 
prospered. Since 185^, the population of Ambaret 
District has increased four-fold. The trade of tbe 
harbour and district of Akyab, annexed in x Sad, has 
nul^plied iteolf nearly tbree^husdred-fold during 
tho past d(ty years. 

I have now narrated the wars by which Lord 
Dalhousie extended the British frontier at tho 
uppoaite extremities of India. By the annexation 
of tho Punjab* Lower Burma* and tbo outlying 
ilistrieU of Sikhim, Lord DaJhousio added to tbe 
British dominions in India territories equal to 
nearly twice tbe area of England and Wales. 
But the iacroase of territory was only one of the 
isisults, and perhaps not the most Important result, 
of Lord Dalhousiob frontier ware. 

By the annexation of the Punjab be threw down 
tbe old native breakwater between British India 
and exteinal attack. He abolished tbe warlike 
Sikh power which had formerly stood between us 
and the races of Central Asia. Since that time 
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British 4rTDles b&ve gunsoasd the gz«ftt diTiding 
line. Brituh Indie bw thju come indirectly Into 
contecl with Ruaeie's sphere of ecfeivity, and event¬ 
ually into that costly system of armed nentrslity, 
which constitnles what we are pL.^ased to call tbo 
concert of nations in Europe. By the annexation 
of tbe submontane (net of Sikkim, Lord Dalbouaio 
brought within the British irootier a territory 
which, from its capabilities aa a tea-growiog tract, 
has given an impulae to a new and an important 
branch of Eogliab enterprise. By the annexation 
of Lower Burma bo plac^ the rice timde and teak 
trade of the East in British and converted 
a vast ruined coontry into one of the most pro* 
gressive and most proaporoua Provinoes of Asia. 
But hero also territorial extension involved au 
increaae of political responmbUity. Aa ala*ady 
mentioned, onr oonneetioo with Sikkim bas led us 
into not always happy relationa with Thibet 
Important problems of Indian govenuneot, tbe 
future of the opium-re venae, the proposed develop¬ 
ment of trade'routea to tbe esatward^ tlio control 
over tbe soath-eastem frontier Hill States, are 
powerfully inflaeaced by the fact that the oztinc- 
tinn of tbe Burmese Empire has now brought us 
into contact wi^ Cbinik 
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Annexation op Hindu States 

I HAVE, a^oordifig to tho plan of tbia little volume 
ae Bot forth la Chapter 1 , exhibited Lord Dalhouaid'e 
frostier oosqueete in the form of a oonaeoutive nar¬ 
rative, is order that I maj now deal with hie internal 
policy of coOBolidation without interruption and ae 
a whole. The moat oosepicuoue, although not tbo 
moat importaat or most permanent, feature of that 
policy of cocBolidation was hb treatment of the 
dependent Native States. 

In applying the doctrine of lapse to the Hindu 
ohlofdoms, on default of natural suoccasora or of 
an heir legally adopted with tho sanction of the 
Enling Power, Lord Dalhcualo merely carried out 
the declared law of the case, and the deliberately 
formulated policy of the Government of India, 
years before he arrived in the country. 

Is so doing, however, Lord Dalhouaie became 
the unconsdoue but efieotive instrument by which 
the old India of Lord Wellesley at the beginning of 
the century was prepared for its oonveraion, in 
1S58, into the new India of the Qneen. The 
Oovemment in India, the Court of Directors at 
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home, and that amail part of th« Ungliah poopio 
which gave ito tboo^ta to our great Eaatom 
Dependenoy, had gradual] j coma to the conduiion 
that the old sjetem of ruling throogfa the make* 
belioTe of aham royaltiea in India eoold not longer 
endnre. This conriction slowly but ineritablj 
followed from the aooepUnoe by Tarliament and 
the Bntiah n a tion of the prindplo that India was 
not to be govenud for the profit of the Oovernors, 
bnt for the benefit of the people. 

Lord Welleeley (17^160$) gave, as we have 
seon, the final development to the eystom of ruling 
India by British armies and by British sdminis* 
trators. under the disguise of setting up and main¬ 
taining native princes dependent upon xis. The 
result had beon two generations of petty dsspota, 
secured fiom tbe consequences of misrule by British 
bayonets, and spending their lives in a long listless 
debauchery, broken by paroxysms of cruelty and 
oppreetion. *lf they esnnot plunder strangers,' 
wrote Sir Henry Lawrence, * they must harry their 
own people. Thje rule bolds good throughout 
India.’ 

The Times newspaper thus summed up, in 1B53. 
the results of th»e system’. * Sovereigns over 
almost all the sea^ossi, we have left many rich 
^ovinces in the interior still under the nominal 

* BApToeecaS froa Sr SSirla AtmaWa Marfuit ^ 
toi. iL pp. ^a-84, •d. 
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domicfon of oativo rulere. With the exceptocn of 
the B^put princes, these potentates &re not gener¬ 
ally of high rank or remote antiquity. Their pos¬ 
sessions rest usually upon a title no better than our 
own, with this remarkable difrereiice» that though 
their dominions like ours wero won by the sword, 
that sword unlike ours is drawn to oppress, and 
not to defend. We have emancipated these pale 
and ineffectual pageants of royalty the or¬ 
dinary fato that awaits on an Oriental despotism. 

' The history of Elastem rnonarehies, like overy- 
tbing else in Asia, is stereotyped and invariable. 
The founder of the dynasty, a bravo soldier, is a 
desperate iatngusr, and expels from tbo throne the 
feeble and degenerate scions of a more auoient 
house. His son may inheiit some of the talent of 
the father; but in two or three generations luxury 
and indolence do their work, and the feeble inher¬ 
itors of a great name are dethroned by some new 
adventurer, destined to bequeath a like misfortune 
to his degenerate descendants. Thus rebellion 
and deposition sre the correctives of despotism, 
and thus, through the medium of periodical anaiohy 
and dvil war, waa secured to the people of the Esst 
a recurrence, at fixed inteiwals, of able and vigorous 
prinees. 

*ThiB advantage we have taken away from the 
inhabitants of the states of India still governed by 
nativo pnoces. It has been well said, that we give 
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these princes power withoot reeponsibility. Our 
h&nd of iron mAintoiM them on the throne, despite 
their iiDbedlit7, tbw Tices end their crimes. The 
result is. in meet of the stetos, e chronic anarchy, 
under which the revenaee of the StAte aw disupated 
between the mercenariee of the camp and the 
miaioaa of the Couii, The heavy and arbitrary 
taxee levied on the miserable rajyata aervo only to 
feed the meeneat and moet d^nerate of mankind... 
The theory seems in fact admitted, that govern¬ 
ment is not for (ha people, but for the king, and 
that so long as we secure the king bis einecurc 
royalty, we discharge all (he duty that we. as 
sovereigns of India, owe to bis subjects, who arc 
virtually ouia.' 

I have quoted at some length these remarifable 
words of the in i«53, because when the 

TVnirs could permit to itself so eloquent a conviction 
as to the necessity of reform, we may be sure that 
that necessity was clear and urgent Lord Dal- 
hOQsie has been represented by one school of writers 
as an innovator who, upon general piiociplat. dc-ter- 
mined to abolish the old system of ruling India by 
means of intermediate native princca By another 
school he is declared to have been merely the 
passive instrament of deeUny in accomplishing 
a revolution oeeeaary and inevitable in iUelf. 

As a matter of fact Lord Dalhonsie was neitlier 
a doctrinaire innovator nora passivo instrument in 
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tiie liand of fftto. He oaitied out chan^ee is the 
gOTeraineiLt of lndi& vhich had become ineTitable, 
and which mnet have boon carriod oat> probably 
at about the ume time, even if be bad never aet 
foot in India. He carried them out, however, in 
by no means a paeaive spirit, but aa a ruler deeply 
convinced of their justice and necessity, and re^ 
solved to take every legitimate opportunity that 
arose for giving them effect. Lord Dalhousie 
dellborately applied to Lidia tbe principle wbicb 
during bis early manhood be bad seen triumph in 
England—the prinoiplo which Englishmen of erery 
political party now adopt, and which an enlightened 
conservative like Lord Dalhousie would cordially 
onforee—the principle that Govammont Is net de¬ 
signed for tbe profit of piinces but for tbe welfare 
of tbe people. 

In this noble sense Lord Dalhousie was a doc* 
tHnaire. Let there benoefortb be no doubt as to 
his exact views. man/ be docioxed in an 
official paper at an early date in bis rule \ 'no man 
can deprecate more than I do any ostonsion of tbe 
frontiers of our territory which can be avoided, or 
which may not become indispensably neceesaxy for 
consldoratioas of our own safety, and of tbe loain- 
tenance of the tranquillity of our own Provinces. 
But 1 cannot conceive it poesible for any one to 

* Osotad Um tiie of Mlobratad MticU ia tbe 

Btfino, 186 } (Ropnot, ] 8 <i 5 ]. 
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^ute the policy of Uking ^dveaUge of ©very 
ju«t opportunity which present© iteelf for consolide- 
ting the temtoriee which dre^iy belong to us by 
t^g poeeeesioo of State© which may lapse in the 
midst of them ; for ^os getting rid of those petty 
intervening prinripalities which may be made a 
means of annoyanee. but which eao never, I venture 
to think, be a source of strength; for adding to thr 
resoureea of the public treasury; and for extending 
the uniform appUcation of oor eysten of govem- 
to those whoes beet intereets, we Hincoiely 
believe, will be promoted thereby.,. The Oovem- 
ment is bound, in duty as well as in policy, to act 
on syery such occasion with the purest integrity 
and in the most scrupulous good hitk. When 
even a shadow of douU can bs shown, tiis cUru 
xhould be at ones abandoned.’ 

In enunciating these principke Lord Dalhousie 
laid down no nsw doctrina Ha only reiterated 
the maxim which in the words of a statesman of 
a diderent school, the Duke of ArgyU, ‘ had governed 
the action of the Indian Ooverament in every 
previous case in which the failure of natural heirs 
bad been made the occasion of appropriatbg petty 
stat«, principalities or jaghlrs. It had been ex¬ 
plicitly lud down in very similar terms by the 
Court of Directors nearly twenty years before 

‘ ^ ^ t>«k* of A*K7UV Brtif. A«Ww .. 

I 
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What lord Dalhou^ did was to aniiormlj 
apply the prisoiple. The fundamental question 
vas whether we should allow the government of 
a dependent State, in absence of natural heirs, to 
peas like mere private property to an adopted son 
The Court of Directors had at ono time permitted 
the adoption of a encceesor in special cases to a 
principality on failure of natural heirs. It de* 
dared however, in 1334, that such an 'indulgence 
should be the exception, not the rule, and should 
never be granted but as a special mark of favour 
and approbation.' As the evils of the old system 
of govemment by sham royalties further developed 
themselves, ^e Government of India determined 
in 2841 to enforce a more uniform policy. It 
unanimously laid down the principle, ‘ to persevere 
in tbe one clear and direct course of abandoning 
no just and honourable accession of territory or 
revenue, while all existing claims of right are at 
the same time scrupulously respected.’ 

What was this ' right '1 By ancient law every 
Hindu is entitled on failure of male heirs of his 
body to adopt a son. Such an adoption was 
neceaaary for the discharge of the religious cere- 
monies upon which tiie welfare of the deceased 
parent depended in tho future state. The adopted 
eon, who is usually, although not neoeasarily, 
selected from among tiie junior relativee of the 
family, repreaente the spiritual penona of his 
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adoptav© father aad succeeds (o liis property. But 
this theory did not apply to the polidcal fuuctioua 
of the deeeased. Those fdne^oiu eouM only pass 
to an adopted eon with the express sanetion of the 
Sovereigii Power, 

*Ar» erovbfl uxl ecopire^ 

The goTenuneot and ea^ of.mahlod, 

Trifles of such light moment, to be left 
Like some rich to/, a ring, or haefd gem, 

Lihe pledge of parting ftieodsf Can do thus, 

.And gire ava7 a people tor a legacy ’ f' 

' ‘When the Hindu is a prince/ writes the most 
eminent legal authority on the question * ‘ 
his priucipali^ subordinate to, or as a gift from, 
a paramount state, it is a condition of succession 
to the prindpality that the adoption ho made with 
the consent of such paramount state. His private 
property will pass to the adopted son, whether the 
paramount state has or has not consented to the 
adoption ■, but in the absence of such consent^ tiie 
principality reverts to the paramount state/ 

The legal tight of the sovereign power to with¬ 
hold its coQsent to adoptions for the purpose of 
transmitting a snboidinate principality was a^ 
knowledged. But the expediency of so doing wes 

' Ro*«’s Zaly Aei 171, ve. i. 

’ A VimSeufia^t^l^ Miotiit't IfAima A^lrndniMirOion, hj 
Sit Charie* JaekMo (fiirmAij Adroal^43caenJ of Bw^). n. c. 

ai 
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b7 ao meaofi so clear. The actual pr&ctieo had 
varied in British India, from Lord WoUeeley’s 
system of delibcratrfy raisii^ up and perpetuating 
intermediate States, to Sir John Maloohn's rough 
and ready suggestions of u^ng the right to sanc^ 
adoptions as a means of rising revence, and 
the Court of Directors’ more discriminating ordeia 
to recognise adoptions only ‘ as a spe^ mark of 
feyoar.’ 

What Lord Dalhouaie did, therefore, was not to 
invort a new principle of Indian law but to steadily 
apply an old pnrunple. In so doing he caitied out 
a deliberate decision arrived at saTen years before 
he came to India, by the OoTemor-Oeneiai in 
ConndL He perceived tbo real issue to be, 
whether it was, or was not, e:rpedient to m'tihcially 
prolong the system of governing India by im- 
sponeible intermediate princes. Por in each case 
of permitting a subordinate State to devolve by 
adoption, Lord Dalhousle held ^lat he was ariu> 
fioiahy prolonging that system, by reconstituting 
the dependent government or State in new hands. 
It was not a question of inheritance, but of the 
expediency of creating afresh an intermediate power 
between the British Qovemment and the people. 

The first case in which this principle came to be 
applied, shortly after Lord Dalhoueie’s arrival, was 
the Native State of SiUra. That Mar^tbtt princi¬ 
pality had been constituted by the British Govern- 
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meet on tbv geneml break np of tbe Maz^thi 
power in i8z8, and confirmed to ‘sons and 
beim, and snceeseors' of the recipient in 1819. In 
1839 the tdgxun^ prince was deposed for mis* 
condnet by the Britub Government in the exercise 
of ita Sxiserain ri^ta. By the same rights the 
British GoTemment then set np tiie brother of tbe 
deposed prince on the tiuona 

The GoTemor of Bombay pointed ont at the 
time that as ^e new Baja had no family, there 
was a diaCanct prospect that the printupality wonld 
lapse on Ids death to the British Gorerament, 
' unless,’ to nse Bis ELtcellen^a worda ' it should 
be thought expedient to allow the line of princes 
to he continued by the Hindu custom of adoption 
question which should be left entirely open 
for contideration when the event occurs.’ In due 
time the event thus foreseen, when of our own free 
will we raised tbe new R^a to tbe govenunent of 
S^tiira, did occur; the Bi^a, whom in 1839 we 
had placed on the throne, applied for penniasion to 
adopt a son. Ihe British Government deliberately 
withheld the permission; and in the last hoars 
of bis life the Baja, in 1848, hastily adopted a son 
without tbe consent of the Government. This 
was tiie state of things with which Lord Dalhousie, 
a few months after bis arrival in India, found 
himself called upon to deal. 

He and hia advisers acknowledged the right of 
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the adopted child to inherit the treasurea and 
private eetate of the deceaaed lUj& But under 
the role laid down the Government of India 
seyen jears previously, in 1841, they could not 
admit that any valid claim bad been created to 
euoceed to the government of Sitiia. Ae to the 
legal eoundncss of this view, there can now be no 
quesdon. The eanctioo of Paramount Power 
wee neceesaiy to constitute an adopted eon 'an 
heir' or 'sneceeeor’ to the government of a sub¬ 
ordinate State. That sanction had been withheld, 
and die adopted child at S 4 tara never came within 
the category of ^ heirs ’ so far as the encceaslon to 
the government of the State was concerned. 

‘Sir George Clerk, who was then Governor of 
Bombay, alone, of all the authorities in India,' 
writes the Ihike of Argyll*, ‘wae in favour of 
allowing the succession of the child. But among 
the reasons urged by this eminent servant of 
the Company for the advice be gave, there is no 
trace of several asseitions which have since been 
popularly believed. Sir George Clerk did not 
deny that adoption with the effect of eontinumg 
the Raj required the sanction of the Paramount 
Power. He ^d not affirm that this was a mere 
form, or a matter of course, or that all previous 

' R«prfM of article ia tb« S«nev of Joauary, i 843 , 

puUlsbod u Diitintig and Cm<ng, pp. 34-95. 

X46|1BaA«, 1 S 65 . 
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precedent &nd e uniform rule of prectioe required 
us to give it. He giren peremptory 

instructsone to onr Beeident et the Ooori of the 
Baje tb&t he vms * to ebstew from recogzusing any 
adoption by means of Tbich tiie childless Raja 
might desire to perpetuate the soverugnty, as- 
sigiung to the Raja as his reason for withholding 
consent the absence of the sanetaon of the British 
Government.'' Sir George Clerk not cooibund, 
as so many have done since, the right of adoption 
as conveying sovereignty with the right of adop¬ 
tion as conveying proper^, or as qualifying for the 
discharge of religions duties. He not only ad¬ 
mitted bnt specially dwelt upon this dis^ction: 
'*The adoption having taken place according to 
Hin rlii nsage, there can be no doubt but that sucb 
adopted son is the late Raja's l^al heir, and should 
sncceed to all tus personal property. The qaestioo, 
however, reniains whether be is entitled to the 
Sovereignty of the Sdtdra Rajas.'* ’ 

Sir George Clerk, before leaving Bombay, per¬ 
sonally answered tb » ? question in the affirmative. 
But the Bombay Council, after foil consideration, 
conid not be biou^t to accept his opinion; and 
the succeeding Governor of Bombay agreed with 
his Council against the transfer of the government 
of S&Uira to the adopted chil^ The Supreme 
Coustil of the Governor-General in Caleutta also 
decided that such an adoption could not carry 
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with it the poIitdcAl statue of the deceased Baja. 
The Court of Directors in England thus summed 
up the legal and constitutional hearings of the case. 
* We are AiUy satished that hy the general law and 
custom of India, a dependent principality like that 
of Satdra, cannot peas to an adopted heir without 
the consent of the Paramount Power; that we are 
under no pledge, direct or oonstruoriTe, to gire 
such consent; and that the general interests 
committed to our charge are best consulted by 
withholding iti’ 

Lord Dalbousie in this, as In every suhseqaent 
case of lapse, was not content with deaUng with 
the question u merely one of expediency to the 
British Qovenment The question before him was 
whether it was for the good alike of the British 
rulers and of the people of the Native State, to re- 
constitute the intermediate government afresh in 
the bands of the adopted child. The previous 
Baja of Sdtirs but one had been an oppressor and 
was deposed. The brother by whom we supei’seded 
him in 1859 governed well. Bst Lord D^housie 
held that we had no right to subject the people of 
S^Ura to the chances involved by again setting 
over them an uresponrihle ruler. 

'In my conscience/ he wrote, ‘I believe we 
should ensure to the population of the State a 
perpetuity of that Just and mild government which 
they have lately enjoyed; but which they will 
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hold b7 a poor And uncertain tenure, indeed, if 
we resolve now to con^ue the Raj, and deliver it 
over to a boy brought up in ohecurity, selected for 
adoption almost by chance, and of whoee cbaractor 
and qnali^ee nothing wbaterer waa known by the 
Raja who adopted him, nothing whatever Is known 
to 08.' ‘I do not presome to dispute the wisdom 
of creating the Raj of Sittia,’ in 1819, he else> 
where writes. *l conceive that the same resaone 
d<^ not prevail for its reconstitntion now, when it 
is again placed by evente at oor disposal.’ 

The Court of Directors dealiag with the 
not as a question of conscience, but as one of law 
and expediency, thus recorded its final dedrion. 
1 repeat certain sentences already quoted. 

‘ The result of onr delihenUion ia, that, concurring 
with you in opinion, we are fully satisfied that, by 
the general law and cuaotn of TnHti^ a dependent 
principality, like that of SdUra, cannot pass to an 
adopted heir without the consent of the Paramount 
Power; that we are nnder no pledge, direct or 
constructive, to give such consent; and that the 
general interests committed to our charge are best 
consulted by withholding it The pretensions set 
up in favour of the adopted son of the ex-Rsja 
being wholly unlaiable.and all dairng of collaterals 
being excluded by the fact that oone of them are 
descended from the person in whose favour the 
principality was creat^ the ex^Raja Parfdb Singh, 
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ifc follows tliat tbe territory of SiUra law Upsed by 
fedlur© of hoixs to the Power which bestowed it, 
and we derire th&t it be eonezed to the British 
dominiooe.’ 

1 have dwelt at some length on &e annezation 
of SdUra. For it is not only the leading case, but 
it iiluetrates two vay impoxtant features in the 
application of the dootrine of lapse. It shows that 
Lord Balbousie, three months after his arrival in 
T rd i a , found his responsible advisers almost unapi- 
moua as to the necessity of enforcing that doctrine. 
It also ahows that thay were thus almost unanimous 
in a case which had olaims to indulgence. Tho 
deceased'Kaja of Sit^ra was a good ruler. But the 
Government of India had, previous to Lord Dal- 
housie's arrival, laid down the principle in 1841, 
that even in such a favourable case it was inexpe¬ 
dient to reconstitute a subordinate native State by 
recognising a death-bed adoption of a successor. 

The subsequent annexations which took place 
under Lord Dalhousle’s rule most be treated wirii 
greater brevity, For they were cases in which no 
valid claim could be made on the basis of law, nor 
any special indulgence hoped for on the ground of 
past good govemmeot, One large piece of terri¬ 
tory thus brought under direct British rule wee 
j^ Wpsr^ an extensive region of forests, valleys, 
and mountains on the South-western fronUer of 
Lower Bengal. The ohildlese Chief of this secluded 
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State bad declined to adopt an beir, with the 
eipreea view that his people mi^t aAer hie death 
obtain the security of the Knglisb administra^on. 

A more historically important case was t hat of 
Jhj^. This State, a ingment of the Maidthi 
plnnder of Northern India, was ceded to the British 
by the Peshwi in 1817. Its new rule« confirmed, 
in the same year, the hereditary title of Che local 
SDbdhdfit, and adTaneed the holder of that office to 
the dignity of Baja in 183a. In 1835 the Baja, 
after a weak and oppreasiTe administrarioa, died 
childless. The Bri^sh Government declined to 
recognise a son ^ozn he had adopted, and out of 
four claimants s elec ted a great-nscle to succeed to 
the principality. He in his tom oppressed and mis¬ 
governed during a brief rule, and after mortgaging 
part of his temtorics fcr debt, disappeared from the 
scene, also rhildlceo. Again four claimants pre¬ 
sented themselvee, and again, the British Govern¬ 
ment selected a successor to the State of Jhinsi. 
Meanwhile, however, the country had into 
such disorder that the British Government bad to 
assume tire direct administratioiL After establish¬ 
ing order and nursing the of the State, the 

management was restored in 1844, to the B^a 
whom we had selected. He proved in his later 
years to be a fair ruler judged by native standards. 
On bis death, in 1833, the British Government hfA ' 
to decide whetiier,inthe absence of a male heir, the 
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floverttgnty of th© Stote shoold be permitted to 
pass to en adopted child. 

Lord Dalhouaie and his advisers deeded the 
question by reference to the misery which the 
misgoTemment of the subordinate native princes 
had brought upon the people of Jhinsi, and ito 
preeestNorthem district JaUun, during the previous 
thirty years. The British GoTemment as the 
Paramonnt Power had been lespooMble for that 
misgoTemment, and yet had been tmable to prevent 
it. The misrule of the two first Kajas, whom we 
sot up in JhAnsi, ruined and drove away the culti¬ 
vators, and reduced the revenues from 180,000 to 
^y>fioo a year. In Jal6un, where a succession by 
adoption had been permitted in Lord Auck¬ 
land thus described the results in 1840. ‘In the 
course of nine or ten years, the land had been 
moat profusely alienated ; debts to the amount of 
thirty lace had been contracted; extensive dietiicte 
had been mortgaged ae a security for them; there 
was neither order nor securi^ in the territory; 
every village was exposed to the attacks of plun> 
derers; cultivation was deserted; and a country 
which bad been fruitful and prosperous, was from 
day to day becoming desolate’.’ 

‘ Warned by these resaUe, I hold,' wrote Lord 
DaJhousie, ^ that sound policy combines with duty 

> QqoM from Sir ChvlMJkaltMB’a 

Indian A 4 intni 4 traii«H) p. 19, «d. 
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m nrguig tbftt ihd Bri^sh OoTermnent, in case 
of Jll&na^, B^oold act upon i(a right, ahoold refoK 
to recognise the adopdon, and ehonld take poeees- 
sioD of Jliinsi as an escheat.* An ample pension 
was granted to the widow of die late lUja, and the 
temtones were hrcnght under (he direct adndnia- 
tration of the Govemment of !b)dia. 

The earns princdple of lapse on failure of h^m 
was applied hj Lord Dalhonrie to seysral other 
dependent Stetee. Jaitpur in Bondelkhand, Bag- 
hit a petty hill Chiefdom of thirty-six square miles 
in the Puiyab, Udaipur on the Western frontier of 
Lower Bengal, and Budiwal in Ehindesh, paased 
under direct British rule from this caase. The 
fort and military fief of Tanjore were annexed 
after Lord Dalboosie^a departure from India, but 
praotic^y on the grounds set forth by his govern¬ 
ment. The estates of one of the Amirs of Sind were 
forfeited on the discovery of the fo^eiy of the 
document, under which he had fraudulently obt^ed 
possession of certain Britiah distridn Two patches 
of territory, the one in Oa^^iar, the other in Orissa, 
were also forfeited on account of tbe misconduct of 
the ruler, or the perristent pmetice of human sacri¬ 
fice. Tbe great case of the Central Provinces will 
receive separate freatment in the next chapter. 

I have thus summarised, as for as it is possible tu 
do so in a singU paragraph, what may be tenned 
the miscellaneous annexations made during Lord 
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D&lbcuue’a rule, h^ 8«Tei&l caaes tlie axwex^tion 
w&e practic&Uj Tm&Toidfrl^Ie. But this does not 
alter the fact that Lord Dalbonaie delil«rately en¬ 
forced in dependent Hindu States the principle 
of lapse upon ^e failure of male heirs. He found 
this principle laid dom» for him alike by the 
GoTomment of Lidia, and by the Court of Direc- 
tore in England, before his arriTal. He did not 
extend that principle to the eoTereign Native States 
of India, but strictly confined it to dependent 
principali^ee which the British Oovemment had 
itself created. In their case he held it impoliric, 
as Lord Hardinge bad held it impolitic before him, 
to create aLesh, on failure of male hein, a eub- 
ordinate goveriunent between the British rulers 
and the people—a govemmeat directly dependent 
on the British Bower for its maintenance, but 
only indirectly subject to British supervision and 
control 

In nniforrcly enfordng thin prin<aple, however, 
Lord Dalbousie un^ueerionably advanced a step 
beyond bis predeceesore. In the rime of our weak¬ 
ness ui India, during the eighteenth century, British 
administrators had been too anxious to emerge in 
safety from the break up of the Mughal Empire, to 
think about the validity of titles. When the 
British Power succeeded <U facto to the Mughal 
Empire, it slowly but unavoidably began to con¬ 
sider this question. During the first half of the 
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pttdent centoi^ iba principle gndc&Uj bard* 
ened and set into a eonstitadonal maam, tbat the 
distin ct io n between private property a nd political 
functions must be ^»plied to cases of adoption in 
the dependent States. As to the l^al Tslidity of 
that maxim, and ss to its acceptance by previoue 
OoTemors-Geneial} there can now be no doubt. 

But between the acceptance of a coostitutiona] 
prindple and its conristent enforcement, there ie 
usually a period of its uncertain application. That 
period had extended over many years before Lord 
Salhousie's airly^ in Lidi& I hare carefully read 
the offidal correspondence concerning ihs cases of 
adoption in Native States, from 1820 downwards. 
1 find that two principles slowly emerge from the 
con£ictmg views contained in the records. 

The hist is that, in r^ard to the sovereigD 
Native States of India, the British GovsnimeDt 
held it of the highest politics! importance t.Kwf. uj o^. 
derly devolution of the succession shotrld take place 
on the demise of each Prince. The Oovemmeut 
of India aceordin^y directed its edbrts to secure 
that an heir shoold he invariably forthcoming, 
whs^er by puhhe declaration, or by testamentary 
provision, or by adoptioiL ^is anxiety is con* 
splcuoQS on the death of Sindhia in 1826': and 

' MOcSeSw, 1896 : Latter 

tr»m (ha Depetj-Saentarr (a (he Gowanaob of bdia, (e the 
Ptfri^Tnit ia ebus* ef (ha Gwalior Rerideiiey, par. j. 
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ftg&in on the serious illness of bis successor in 
183^^. The same anaetj is disclosed to secure 
a successor, hj adoption or otherwise, for the other 
Hindu Sovereign State of Central India, Indorf 
Even when do successor was declared or adopted 
bj Holkar, the British authontj deemed it politi¬ 
cally ei^f^edieul to at once provide for the devolution 
of the ohiefehip; providing, however, ‘ that the 
Maharaja who might he selected should be altogether 
without any pretensious to the Quddee but aueh 
as be should derive from being placed there by 
the British Governments' An equal solicitude in 
regard to secure a successor for a Muhammadan 
Sovereign State appears in case of Bhopil, 
in i8ao*. 

But while the policy of the Oovermnent of India 
was consistent in muntadning the succession, hy 
whatever means, in the sovereign Native States, 
its practice in regard to the dependent Native 
States had been by no means uniform. As long 
as the influence of Lord Wellesley continued 
to be felt, the disposition was to maintain the 
sucoesrion even in the dependent Native Statea 

^ D^ittcb, PoUUokl of India, to Cout 

ofDinstors, dat«d a$th Joif, i8}6, ptin. 179. 

' tron mim to mom, dotod 39Dd iS 4 t, 

94 i 2>«|Mtob, dated a:ii Nermbor, 1849, par. t. 

* Deipatoh frare th« Ceronatoni of lodia to the Court of 
Sbtoton, datod 93rd Coceitbar, 1644, par. 10. 

* Idem, daud $th Julj, jBso, par. la, and eonaaetod cm*- 
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But daring th« eecond qaaiter of the century, the 
British Government gndueQy determined to en¬ 
force its rights ee the Sorenun Power in this letter 
class of cesee. It did bo, for ex^ple, hy aamex- 
ing Kolaba in 1841end Maadevi in 1844*. 
In the cesee in which it permiUed the succeeston 
of a dependent Native State to pass hy adoption, 
it did BO for apedal reasons, or as a mark of apedal 
favour or indulgence* 

Nothing can be clearer than the words in which 
the prindple was enforced, with reference to de¬ 
pendent Native States. ‘ To permit the adoption,’ 
writes the Court of Diiectore when dealing with 
Kolaba in 3 84r, 'would therefore he to give up 
by an act of mere grace, a territory which has 
undocbtedly lapsed to the Brituh Government sa 
the Paramount Power/ 

Once, and so far as I have discovered only once, 
did the Government of contonpUte the ap¬ 
plication of tbis principle to a soverdgu Native 
State. In 1841, tiie GovemoT'General in Gouudl, 
forti£ed by the principle hud down by the Court 
of Directors in 1834, unanimously declared their 
intention, as we have seen, 'to persevere in the one 
clear and direct course of abandoning no just and 

‘ I>««peteb fron tbiCeortofKrwtanteOtf GovmeiaOMoeil 
AtBoaUr, dsMd 9$tb H17, i&fj, ftu. 9, and foW^ueat «om. 

* Id«w>, 30tb Dwanbw. 1844, f«r. », and Dwyaich dat«d 
»nd Aogost, 2844, pftT. 4 jb 
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honoDfable Moeasion of territory or rerenua, -wiiiU 
dl existJDg claims of right are at the aame time 
scropulonsly respected/ In 1844 Lord Hatdinge’s 
Government provided for the application of this 
principle to the aovexeign Hindn State of Indor. 
He distinctly intimated to the newly-appointed 
Chief, ‘ that the State is to descend to the heirs male 
of his body in lawful suoceasion, and to no others, 
thus preoluding the possibility of adoption^/ 

Lord Daliousie was careful not to apply this 
principle to sovereign Native States. He re¬ 
stricted it ia express words to ‘ petty intervening 
principalities.' 

When, in 1854, an attempt was made to mis¬ 
represent his views on this point, and to give them 
a wider sstension. Lord Dalhonrie placed the 
matter beyond the possibility of doubt, to any one 
who will take the iroubb to read his words. ' The 
opinion which X gave,’ he wrote, ‘ was restricted 
wholly to subordinate States, to those dependent 
prinoipalitiee which, either as the virtual creadon 
of the British Govemment, or from their formex* 
posidon, stood in such relation to that Government 
as to give to it the recognised right of a Paramount 
Power in all questions of the adoption of an heir to 
the sovereignty of the State. The opinion I gave 
referred exclusively to “ subordinate States,” to a 

I fr w p tbs G^oeaeat of IndU (0 tbo Coart of 

PirMton PoUUoJ. dated DeeetsUr, 1S44, per. » 7 . 
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’‘dependent prindpelifcy” like tUt of snd 

others thet I have named 


Pncbica2l7 Lord Dalhonae cUeaified the Native 
States of India into two di’ndooB as Sir OhaiO«a 
Metcalfe had done in 1837. Furt, the Sovereign 
or qojMi*80veroign'Slates dating from the time of 
the Mughal Empire, or from a still earlier period, 
or from the penod immediately following its dis¬ 
ruption. Second, the dependent Native States 
which we had ourselves created in suhordinate 
relations to the British GovOTment. The first class 
included not only the great Muhammadan, lUjput, 
and Marithi States; but also, in Lord Dalhousie’s 
opinion, States of small area if they had the claim 
of antiquity in iavour of their eemi-independence. 
This is clearly shown in bis Minute upon the 
proposed lapse of Karauli on i^nre of heirs. That 


State had been incorporated into the Mughal Empire; 


it became a tributary State of the Manithda on tiis 
decline of the Mughal Power; it was transferred to 
us by theMar^thie in 1817. On the failure of direct 
heirs in 185 3, the questicm was debated whether the 
State should lapse to the British Government. 


Lord Dalbonsie hims^ pointed out as an aigu- 


* X«rd MiAKAon 4aUd aSlh 

Ifi printed cgpM ef ttaword 'iadef^odnii* 

nsferiuJiatoly »pp«*r«d is oe* of (b« matt iapertiAt pimgf 

of * dop^eat.* But if Mf Bcoo^hodeoar bcce dooUfal 
(ud tho (vocodiae oenUiftco bad dictiartly r^med to iBt4r> 
voaiBf prindpaUiie*’), Lecd Dalbono bow aado it «ker. 


E 3 
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meet eg^nsi the ennexetioo of Karaoli, that ‘ though 
sot a very old State, Btill it is a Bijput prm<ep&Iity, 
and, unlike the exiatiiig Uar^th^ and Muhammadan 
djnaeiiee, hae the claim of antiquity in its favour/ 
'1 presume,’ he elsewhere aaTs in tiie same document, 
‘ the Government of India would not at any 
time be disposed to interfere with the customary 
modes of succession amon^ these old lUjput States^/ 
Lord Lalhousie therefore, while of opinion that the 
arguments seemed ‘to preponderate in favour of 
causing Earauli to lapse,’ referred the whole case, 
for and against, to the Court of Directors, and, on 
recMpt of thw somewhat tardy reply, carried out 
their decision in favour of continuing the State 
under a Mative Chief/ 

I have thought it needful to set forth from the 
onginal documents, the progress of the Doctrine of 
Lapse, as applied to dependent Native States in 
cases of adoption. For the invention of this doctrine 
was ono of the many unfounded charges raised by 
popular clamour against Lord Dalhoosie after the 
Mutiny. 1 have now placed beyond question the 
six following facts. 

First, that Lord Dalhousie did not invent tiie 
Doctrine of Lapee. Second, that he never interfered 
with the Hindu right to adopt an h^ to inherit 
the private estate of tho deceased, and to perform 

' QaatAd Oqid Sir Churka iTuSmb*! Ptodfeah'on tJi4 
tfZiQUaati/t la/ka* AdmtuUltvtio*, fp~ 46, 47, •d. 1S65. 
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the religiotis ceremonies for bis be ne fit, Third, 
thst, in r^iard to the sncceaaoo to the ^veraiaent 
of dependent Kstire Stetee, he carried out the 
setablished prindple, as formulated into a consti> 
tutional maxim by meceesiTc Gk>vemoTa>Gei3eral 
and the Court of Directors before he set foot in 
India; namely, ^lat the Ti|^t of adoption, while 
creating a right to inherit the private proper^ and 
personal status of the deceased, did not ttny with 
it the right to sncceed to his poUtical functions, 
nor to the government of a dependent State, except 
by the consent of the Paramount Power. Fomih, 
^t before Lord Dtdbonrie’s arrivsl, the Govern* 
ment of India decided * to persevere in the one 
clear and direct course,' of withholding its consent 
in the case of dependent Nsrive States. Fifth, that 
so fsr from extending tho prinriple of lapse. Lord 
Dalhonsie refrained from following in the direction 
indicated by b is predecessor Lord Hsrdange, of possi¬ 
bly applying the principle to sovereignly ative States. 
Sixth, Ukst what DslhoosieresUy did was to steadily 
enforce the prinriples previonsly laid down by the 
Indian Oovemmeoi and the Court of Directms. 

It was reserved for Gie Queen's Government of 
India to discover s more excellent way. But, as 1 
shall show in my volume on Lord Mayo, ♦bia more 
excellent way was rendered possible by the work 
done by Dalbonsie. 


CHAPTER VII 


KAQfun. TiiK KAftSATtc Family. SAnin 

By far tha l&rgeat accMaioo of ienitoiy made 
during: Dalbouaie’a rula» to the Britieh do> 

minioss on tho failure of lieirs, was the great 
ceotral tract of India known as Nd^ur. This 
AfardlhA principality as now eonetitated into the 
Central Provinces, and ^lor various rectiAcaticns 
of frontier, baa an area of 1x3,279 square miles 
with a popaUiicn of twolve million souls. The 
tomtoriea annexed by Lord Dalhousie in 1854 
make nearly four-fifths of the present Central 
Provinces. 

Tbeir wide'Spreadiojp mountains, forests, and 
pliuns. had been tbe scat of powerful dyoastisa of 
the aboriginal races, wbioh were crushed by tbe 
MarAtbis in tbe last century. The years that fol¬ 
lowed the final overthrow of the native Goad 
hlarAtbAs, in 178], were years of 
terrible sudbring in the Central Provinces. The 
MaritbAs so handed and oppressed the people that 
tbe sole refuge of the husbandman was flight. Tbo 
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cultivftton migrftUd ia Urg* &umb«r« to otiier 
bomtorifie, or eoogbt iheltor In the foreete. Tbero, 
the refugece fomed (bomeoJTee into a plcndeiiag 
banditti, who beoame the terror of Weetem India» 
and helped to eweU the Pind^ri border during tho 
first quarter of the present oentory. Tho mushroom 
Uardtbi prinoee of K^pur oame into conflict with 
the British in 1^3, and their power was broken 
by the Duke of Wellington on the field of Assaye. 
In 1817, the foorth Raja conspired against the 
English Government, tieachenHisly attacked our 
Resident, was defeated, and pardoned. A second 
aeries of treacherioa, however, brought about bis 
min, and compelled him to fiy into a life>loDg 
exile. 

In 1818, the State of Nilgpnr was thus left with¬ 
out a i*uler, at the diyosal of the British Oovom- 
ment. The Blarquls of Hastings reconstituted a 
portion of it as a subordinate Natire State under 
the nominal rule of an infant descendant of tbs 
second Rid^ under the actual admiaiatration 
of an English Retident, Sir lUchaid Jenkins. Tbs 
period of minority which followed was long looked 
back to by the inhaUtsnts aa the golden age of 
Hdgpur. After the boy prince attained bis ma* 
Jority in 1830, the scene cbai^etL He quickly 
discl^ed a distsste for boalness and a passion for 
the lowttt forme ot debauchery. As be grew older 
he dissipated the treasure which had been acoumu- 
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bted dorifig his nona^, and recommenced the old 
Maritbi extortionB apon Ms people. 

'Of late jeue/ wrote oar J^esidest at Ifegpnr in 
185$*, 'eU the BJixioty of the and Ids favoarite 
TDinistna bns leen to feed tbe priTj purse hj an animal 
iacome of two or more lacs of rupees from nuasara, fines, 
bribes, eonliBention of property of deceased estetee, the 
eom p oa tiop of public defaulters, or the sale of their 
effects, and such like sources. The Baja has thus been 
led on by bis avarice to discard all feeling, and to throw 
bimself into the ii»nda of the most unprincipled of his 
serrants, who plnndered the country and pot jostice up 
to sale for profits, b;t6 a slander part of which reached 
the Baja. Be has done many cruel acts, and even 
carried war into the country of his feudal dependents, on 
the misrepresentation of those parties gilded by the offer 
of a nuszur. Orders of the moet contradictory character 
have been issued at the Ind of riral parties from time to 
time in cases before the Law Courts... All this has 
been aggravated by the low tone of mind originally 
beloDgiog to tho B«ja... Profits and plckinge are to be 
made anyhow. Tlie cboiceet »>useiiient of the Baja is 
an auction sale, when some usfortuuate widow Is ruled 
not to be entitled to her hesbend's estate.’ 

These are the words of the tiemperste &nd fur- 
minded Maosel who mediated between the two 
Lawrences on tho Punjab Board, and who was 
himself an opponent of annexation. The Baja’s 
sole idea regardiog tho treaty by which he had 
been raised to the Cbiefship, was that it secured 
’ Mr, MaoMl's dated 14U1 C«c€aiber, 1853. 
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for him the Bri^eh protection against tbo ven¬ 
geance of Us subjects. 'Kow go avay>’ be said to 
a newlj'appointed Minister, ‘and study the pro- 
visions of the treaty, so as to see that they ^e 
enforced to protect me in the enjoyment of those 
pieasQies of dancing and singing that I have loved 
from my boyhood/ In 1S53, this contemptible 
being died, leaving no son or legitimate daughter. 
Mr. Mansel bad, as an advocate of Buceesslon by 
adoption, urged the Baja during his last two years 
to adopt a child. The Baja bad persistently re¬ 
frained from doing so. ' Tbe ^enoe of tbo Baja,’ 
wrote Mr. Mansel the Besidcut, ‘was thus a de- 
liberato act of bis own.’ Indeed Mr. Mansel ad- 
mlttod ' that tbe Baja possessed no right to transmit 
bis Kingdom but to tbo btirs male of bis body 
lawfully begotten.’ Yet Mr. blansel thought that 
it might be well to artificially create an heir, after 
tbe Baja's death, by consenting to an adoption by 
one of bis widows. Lord Dalbousie came to tbe 
opposite conclusion. 

‘ We set np a Raja at K&gpur,’ be wrote * We ailorded 
him everjr advaut^tge a Kative Prioce could commend. 
Hie boyhood was traioed uuder oar own auspices; an able 
and respected Frincefs was bia gaaidUn end the B^ent 
of the State. I'or ten yean, while lie waa yet a youth, we 

' P»pan relatio; 60 Ui« of BerAr, }S$4. Qooiod from the 
Duho Argjll'ainba trdcr Diilhoatie awl Cuimiiff, pp. 37 . 33, 

oJ. 
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goreruAcl bis countiy ibr Lim. W« Landed it to him 
with tu «xo«liaiit Bystoa of AdminiBlntioo io full tai 
praollNid operitioA, with k diiicipUiiBcl and welUpnld 
Army, wllli k fuU trewuiy and » eojileel^d Yet, 

ftfter JktUo mor* tltna twenty yarn's thdi Prinoa, descend, 
ing to the tomb, hu loft ball bid bin a oliemoler whoee 
ifcord la diagiaceful to bin ftlibe na a aorcreign and as a 
iDao. So favoured and ao aided, be lias, nerertheleH, 
lived auil died a seller of jaedce, a drunkard, aod a 
dobaucbee. 

'Whet guarantee can the Britiab Government now 
find for ita^f, or offer to ibe people of Digpvi', that 
another euccesaor wjU not imitate and emulate thie bad 
example! And if that should be the case, what juatifica* 
tioD oould the GorerumeDt of India Lei softer plead for 
baviug neglected to exercise the power which it poeeeeeed 
to avert for ever, from the people of Nigpur, ao probable 
end 80 grievous an evil 7 ’ 

Ia applying the Doctrine of Lapse to the 
Boveroignty of Ndgpur, Lord Dalhousie vas careful 
to reserve the jewels and private estate of the Baja 
for the beoefft of bis family. The widowed Bfinls 
tried to secrete a large portion of the effeots, and 
to secure them for their personal use. Their op- 
poeitioD, and the Doasures scceseary for ovorooming 
it and realiaog the property, afforded a pretext for 
another of the false cliarges afterwards brought 
against Lord Dalhousie. The Court of Directors 
bad deolared the poeseesions of the late Beja (pur* 
chased by him out of the levcnue of StateX to be 
'fairly at the disposal of the Government/ Lord 
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DalhouAie, always tender to priraM rigitte, geuar- 
oualy took upon iiinBalf to diSbr from this view, 
BO far as to Beoure thoBS posBoaeioni for tbe bonefit 
of the Eeja'a k indred. ' I would tli ereforo propose V 
he wrotSf ' that jewels and furniture, and other 
personal property suitaUo to their rank having 
bean allotted to the lUnia, the value of the rest 
of the jeweb, eto., ahould be realbed, and that the 
prooeede Bhould bo constituted a fund for the 
benefit of the Bhonela family.* 

A eum of .j^2oo,ooo was thus lealbed as a 
' Bhonsb Fund,' after payment of the debta of the 
household; and pensions amounting to ^78,700 
(oventually to jfp8,2oo) a year, wore assigned to 
the Itaja'e widows, conneo^ns and dependents. 
The transaction was carried out with groat for¬ 
bearance by the British Commissioner, under the 
Btiictost orders iVom Lord Dalhouaie to tt‘eat the 
•widows, whatever provocationd they might offer, 
with ‘the courtesy due to their rank, their eex, 
and their changed condition.’ Yet it was thiv 
tranaaotion, oxproasly dasignod by Lord DalhouBie 
fur the benefit of the Ibja's family, which was 
afterwards distorted in Bnglaod into The Spoil* 
ation of the Kigpur Palaoo. 

It requii*eB an effort of imagination to realise 
that such misropresontation was peasiblo in regard 
to a public transaction in India in the middle of 
‘ D«lhuu»i«i MtnuM of Ui« letlt Jub«, )S54. 
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ihd present century. But popuUr ignor&nce 
respecting India under the Company was so dense 
that any romance could be safety hazarded. For 
although a denial might be g^Tsn to it, the public 
only shrugged its ihoulden, and felt that there wsa 
another Indian lie afloat, without being able to 
determine on which side was the truth. An Indian 
debate in FarliaxDSnt often resolved itself into a 
series of oontradictory statements. Even in re¬ 
spect to what we now consider as elementary 
questions of statistics, widely varying; opinions were 
publicly maintained. It must be remembered that 
the flnt general census of India was not taken until 
1871, almost a quarter of a century after the Com¬ 
pany’s dowuML That enumeration disclosed the 
previous official estimates to be erroneous as regards 
the lieutenantr-Govemorship of Bengal alone by 
35,000,000 of souls. 

No authorita^ve work existed, to which either 
the public or the administrative body oould refer, 
for the essential data concerning the prinoes or 
people of India. Districts now within half a day's 
railway jcumsy of tbs capital ware spoken of in 
the Culcvtta Review, with mors truth than we can 
now believe possible, as 'unexplored.' The 
ilee Xfevtt Uondse, in the height of its fame and not. 
withstanding its eflbrte at accuracy, could publish 
misstatements regarding India which would now 
simply raise a laugh, but for whoso contradiction 
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and axpMUro no matorialj wore then available. 
Famines, agrarian agitations, tribal or seotArian 
movomenta, in abort all the less common bat 
inevitable incidents of Indian rule, wore wont to 
take the Qovemment not lees than tbo public by 
surprise. The actual revonuci and administration 
of even a British District wore official seorets into 
which no outsider could penetrate. 

The Government of Indians relations with its 
Fendatory States were shrouded in a still deeper 
mystery. It was not until four years after the 
Bast India Company ceased to exist, that anything 
approaching to an accurate and complete coUecrion 
of its treaties and engagements with the Native 
States was rendered accessible to the English pnblic. 
When a feudatory prince felt himself aggrieved, he 
sent home a confidential agent laden with imout 
gome and bags of rupees, to etir up an agitation 
in London. If be was a very great prince, and 
thought it worth bis while, he could always secure 
the servicee of one of the many English mal- 
oontenCs who bad tbeir own grievances against 
the Company. 

Half the lies disseminated in England about 
India, from the time of Warren Hastings downward, 
would now be exposed in a moment by a reference 
to Aitebisonh Trtutiss end Th$ Imptrial Oautteer. 
Those works, at once ccmpbtc, autboritative, and 
available to the public, were not produced until 
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’after Conpany’a fall The result was that, 
on more than one oocaeion* the reputation of ita 
greatest ciHcera became the sport of populai* 
olaciour; and that tbe Company iteelf, in ita 
supreme moment, tried vunly to defend itaelf by 
eloquent aeeevera^oo, rather than by an array of 
aecertaioed and publicly acknowlodged facta. 

Ibe mierepraeontatigsa that were successfully set 
afloat regarding Lord Dalbooeie, when a Tictim for 
the tfutiny waa demanded, form a striking Ulus- 
trataon of this. The lie got tbe start; and before it 
could be overtaken and throttled by the truth, it 
bad found its way into the permanent literature of 
the tima Ereo works of senous history, with good 
olaims on our respect, still reproduce eome of the 
foolish dying faJssboods of that day. I have shown 
how the generous measures taken by Lord Dalhousle 
to seoure a fhnd for tbe Bbonsla family figured is 
England as The Spoliation of the l^^igpur Palace. 
An even more curious mlsreprceestation still sur^ 
viTss regarding Lord DsJbousle's dealirtge with tbe 
titular princes of the Eamatio. The Treaty of idoi 
granted certain dignities and emoluments, person* 
aUy, to tbo l^awib of tbe Carnatic, who at that 
tine censed to be a political power ia India. Hie 
son waa allowed to succeed him for spedflo reasons 
in 1819, but was diatinctly informed that tbe treaty 
had not made bis rank or dignity hereditary in hia 
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familyH» in turn died in 1825^ and Via eon wm 
ag&is permitted to succeed. This third Nawftb, 
after a disgraceful life, to use Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
words, *dicd of dancing girls and oonui in October, 
1 ^ 55 > leaving no child. Tbo local GovcrnmcDt of 
Madras declared it impolitic to artificially create a 
Buccesaor. The pension to tbo preceding Nawibe 
had been a personal grant, and Lord HaiTiSi the 
Qovemor of Madras, thus summed up the evils of 
contisuing a state of tbings that Isad grown into a 
public scandal. 

' First, on the general principle tliat the semblance 
of royalty without any of the power is a mockery 
of authoiity. which moat be pornioious. Second, 
because though there is virtually no divided rale 
or coordinate authority in the government of the 
country, for these pointa were finally settled by the 
Treaty of 1801, yet some appearance of so baneful 
a system is still kopt up by the coadnuanoe of a 
guas( royal family and court.’ Third, because tbo 
said family claimed exemption from our courts 
and were *noi amonable to the law.’ Fourth, be¬ 
cause the pageant of such a court, ’ may at any rime 
bcQomo cb nucleus for sedition and agitation.' 
Fifth, because that court itself had become a sink of 
iniquity. 

' Soi CbMlM AiMlilMibh CiileelfftH 

rtUifixg <9 Jnilia and utiykbuurlHf caanlriM, vol. v, p. 997, 

(S76. 
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WUL it be belifivdd that tbeae worda of Lovd 
Hairiis> the OoTemor of M&droa, were quoted in 
Eogknd as written ^7 'lord Dalhotuie’s own 
basd’ 1 Or that the very claau in the treaty with 
the I^airih of i 3 oi, which deolared the allowanoe 
to be * appropriated for the maintenance of the said 
Kawib/ is still quoted in history as showing that 
the allowance was 'for eivr appropHated for the 
support of the dignity of the Nawdbsbip' t I repro¬ 
duce the italics as I find them I Two examples, 
like The Spoliation of the N&gpur Palace, and The 
Plusdei of the Eamatio Family, will probably be 
now regarded as sufficient speeimens of the mis* 
ropresentatioDB, by which popular clamour em¬ 
bittered the last days of the great Pro-consul, who 
bad given np bis life to India. 

The detislon of the GoTemiuent of India regard¬ 
ing the Kamatie family was thus summed up by 
Lord Dalhousie. * I entirely agi‘ee with Lord HaiTis, 
and with tho members of the OoTemmeiit of Fort 
St Oeorge, in boldisg that tho treaty of 1801 con- 
fora no right of hereditary succession. It is a 
purely poraonal treaty. . . There is no mention of 
hoiia and successors in any part of the treaty, and 
no grant of anything is made by it to any ono 
except to the Kawib Asim-ul-Dowlah hiraaolf/ 
Elscwhei'e,' As the treaty by wbioh ibs Matnad of 
the Eamatio was oonforred on Els Highness’s pre¬ 
decessors was exclusively a personal one; as the 
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NAwib bad left no male heir; and ae both ha aod 
hia family had disreputably abused the dignity of 
tbeir position, and the large share of public revenue 
which bad been allotted to them, the Court of Direo* 
ton baa been ad vised to place the title of Nawib in 
abeyance, granting fitting ponsions to the several 
members of tbo KaruaUo family.' 

' The family,’ writes Sir Charles Aitchison whose 
impartiality baa always been beyond suspicion, 
‘was liberally provided for; a pension of a lakh 
and a half of rupees (^15,000) and the rank of the 
first native nobleman of Madras boiog assigned to 
Aaim J^,’ the uncle of the deceaaod obildless 
Nawib*. His pension was afterwards eonsoli- 
dated with the allowances to other members and 
dopcndente of the family, and fixed at j^3o,ooc a 
year. The debts of the family amounting to 
.^ 440,000 have also bean paid off by the British 
Government. 

Another great pension lapsed by the death of the 
annuitant during Lord Dalbousls’s rule. Some 
szeuae may perhaps be pleaded for tbo misconeep- 
tions regarding the case of the Kamatio family, 
although a careful study of the ’ Kamatio Papera,’ 
printed by order of the House of Commons in i860, 
might have avoided them. But it is difficult to find 
any ground for the charge whioh Ur. Kayo brought 

' ae.. rol. v, p, 398, ad. 1S7C. 

r. 
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in 1855 againat Lord Calhou^, for ‘harabness ’ to¬ 
wards tbo 2naa afterwarda known as tho infamona 
Nina sahib \ As this ehargs, howeyer» is still 
ooQasionall^ ropoatsd, and aa it has ovan been 
suggested that Lord Dalhouaio was to some extent 
respoottbie for the Uutiny of 1857, in oonsequenea 
of his action towards Niii4 Srtbib in 1851,1 must 
briefly state the facie. 

In ]6i8> the Peebw^ of the Mai&tbde, completely 
beaten in the field, threw biioself on the generosity 
of the British. Sir John Malcolm, then the 
OoTemor-Qeneral's Agent in the Deccan, assured 
him of his protection, and engaged that be should 
reoMYe an allowance of j^o,ooc a year for bis 
support. The Goyemor-Oeneral. Lord Hastings, 
thought the arrangement too liberal, but would 
not go hack from it; especially as Sir John 
Malcolm argued that eyen a’short continuance of 
the war, ‘ would have coat more than the yalue 
of the life pension granted to B&ji Bfic Tbeee 
distinct words of General Malcolm, who conducted 
the buaineas, show that the allowance was expressly 
intended as a ^ life pension.' Indeed there could 
not be the slightest pretension that it was ever 

' A nuiory ttf S»p9}f War <ii ludia, by J«ha WUHab Say«, 
v»l. ^ ^ :os, vd. (Ms. 

* TUa IrtMr, cUMd jplb Jbb*, i8i 9, «rplAlnlnf A initio Um 
puevty Ur« by (b« pooAoa. wm knova kt Mr. Kaya, 

lod ta QUoUd by Ua ia btf Sir »Iohn MaUain, roL il, 

p. asp. Indaad Kr. Raya bhoMlf apuki to tb*« work of Bitjt RSu 
M * on aaBBlUAt.' 
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anything mor» than a penonal annuityand from 
fint to last all maniioii of helra n oarofuUy os* 
oluded^. The rocorda show that the ex*Pcabw(l, 
lUo, wae well awaio of thie. 

B^ji iUo lived until 3851, leaving to hie adopted 
aon, Niin& Sihlb, an immeneo fortune admitted to 
amount to a^a80|000, and believed by tbo Oovem* 
ment of the North*wcetom Provinoes to greatly 
exceed that sum. The Govemmont of India at 
once acknowledged the adopted eon'e title to this 
splendid horitage, and out of it# own beneficence 
added to it the Jighir, or grant of land, on which 
his father had resided in the North-western 
Provinces. But the pension, paid out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets, lapsed upon the death of tbo 
annuitant. In thceo arrangements Dalhoueie 
caxiied out the views of the Local Goveinmont of 
the North-western Provinces. The Seexotary to the 
Oovemment of India thus summed up the matter: 

' Por thirty-thieo years the Feehwi reoeived an 
annnal clear etipend of jf 80,000, be^es the pro- 
eeede of the Jighir. In that time bo received the 
enormous sum of aoro than two miUlons and a 
half sterling. Ha bad no charges to maintain, 
he has left no sons of hie own, and has boquoatbod 
property to the amount of twenty-eight laoa to 
his family. Those who remain have no claim 
whatever on the consideration of the Oovemment 

' AikUiDfi'a TnatUt ani vaJ. v, p. 73, ed. 1876. 

L % 
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Neither h&ye tbe^ a.nj c^&imon its ohu’iiy, beoftuse 
the rneome loft to them is sioplj suBioient.’ 

The Chiefs oot osl^ oppreeaed their lubjeoU, 
bat ms&7 of them were sunk id debt and bank* 
TMptcy. By the middle of the century the end of 
tbe old system had obviously eome: end it must 
have oome whoever might have then been at the 
head of the British Government. Tbe great Mu* 
hammadan State of Southern India affords a 
striking esample of the miaeriee to both the Prince 
and the people inTolved by the peonmary em* 
bamssmeots of a native Court. In 1799, the 
Nis&m had been permitted to participate largely 
in tbe divi^n of territory coneequent upon the 
dea^ of Tlpil S 51 Un, and ^e downfall of Seringa- 
patam. By the treaty of iboo, the Nis&m agi’eed 
to furnish to us in tame of war 5 ,000 infantry and 
900c cavalry; and to aupport us in the field with 
the whole foroe of his dominione. The troops thus 
Buppbed proved very inefficient in the first Mardthi 
War, and various schemes were proposed from time 
to time for their reform with little siiocees. Event¬ 
ually, after a mutiny in X813, new battalions were 
raised, who were armed, clothed, and eqaipped as 
tbo Company! troops, but paid from the Nieim's 
treasury in fulfilment of the treaty. 

In course of time tbe Niedms, like other of tbe 
native Princes, felt tbe deteriorating infiueoco of 
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absolute power, when dlTeeted of the reaponeibility 
to their eubjeeta by which alone such power is, in 
the East, tempered and cwntroUod. Personal in¬ 
dulgence and public indeUodoeesHUQ up the history 
of their Court during many years. The Niifim at 
length found himself unable to pay tliu contingent 
of troops which he was bound by treaty to mwntain. 
and the British Trees ary had to make adTancesfor 
the purpose* In 1843, His Higbaeaa was dis¬ 
tinctly informed that in event of further advances 
becoming necessary, the British Oovemment would 
demand a territorial security for the discharge of 
the debt. After repeated efforts to obtain payment 
a territorial cession was demanded in 1851, to 
liquidate the debt then grown to upwards of 
j^*78o,ooo. Tho Nisid paid a part and promised 
to appixipriate the revenues of certain distriote to 
meet the remainder. The promise proved illoaory. 

In 2853, a now treaty was made with the 
Nis&m. * The British Government,* writes Sir 
Charles Aitchlson,' agreed to maintun an auxiliary 
foroe of not lose than 5,000 infantry; 0,000 cavalry, 
and four dcld-batteries of artillery ; and to provide 
for ite payments and for certain pensions and 
interest on the debt. The Niadm ceded, in trust, 
districts yielding a gross revenue of fifty lacs of 
rupees, it befog agreed that accounte should be 
annually rendered to the Nis&m, and that any 
surplus revenue which might accrue should be pai<l 
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to him. B j thifl treaty the Nizjim, while retuiuDg 
the fill! use of the euheidiary force aad contiDge&t, 
wee releeeod from the unlimited obligetlou of seryioo 
in t^me of wer, end the contingent ceeeed to he 
part of the Nizam’s army, end became an auxiliary ^ 
force kept by the Britiab Government for the 
NmAm’s use V 

The Asugned Bistricte have so prospered under 
British rule, and have been so long aocustoroed 
to oonsider themselves entitled to the benefits of 
British rule, that their eventnal rendition to the 
Niz^ ie now regarded as one of the difficult <joes- 
tions of Indian politics That question, however, 
was not raised by Xord Dalhousie. It is essentially 
the product of the improved poation of the Nlzim 
in our own days. This improvement has been 
greatly feoilitated by Lord Dalhouaie’s arrangement 
for aecuring the maintenance of order at Haidari* 
bid, by a body of drilled b‘Oops,not directly depen¬ 
dent on the HaidaiAbid I^easnry for the regularity 
of their pay. The perpetual financial strain of the 
years preceding that arrangement has disappeared 
in the Nlzim’s dominions. 

' Aitcblsoo’d Trtaiitt ▼»!. v, p, 13$, td. 187$. 

8 m pp. 219-22: fhp tba Epg«g«!nBB 2 , daSed 2I2( U»y, 1853 . 


CHAPTER Vm 


The Aknexition of Oudh 

Tee last and greatest of the annexations of terri> 
tory made by Lord Dallion»s wsa the Province of 
Ondh. We have seen that in regard to tbo other 
Native States, annexed on failure of heirs, Lord 
Dalhousie did not invent the doctrine of lapse, 
that he did not widen it, hut that he steadily ap> 
plied it as a part of the deliberate policy of the 
Government of India, laid down heforo his arrival 
by preceding Govemors>Genera], and aanctioned 
by the Court of Directors in England. In the 
case of Oudh we ehaU see that the annexa^on 
waa ordered by the Home Government in oppo¬ 
sition to the advice of Lord Dalhonaie, and was 
carried out by him in obedionoe to the command 
of the Court of Directors who rejected his own 
proposals for a milder measure* 

The great Province of Oudh, in the upper central 
basin of the Ganges, was guaranteed to the Naw^b 
Viaier by Lord Wellesley’s treaty of 18015 and 
the Naw&b Vimer afterwards, with the consent of 
our Government, assumed the title of King of 
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Oudh. The toeftty of i 3 oi mado oo tbe en¬ 
gagement of the Maw^b Vizier (artiele 6) that Hie 
Excellency would oaUblisb *euoh a ayetom of 
adminietration* to be carried into effect by bis 
own officers, as sbaU be conducive to the prosperity 
of bis subjects, and ho calculated to secure the Uvea 
end property of tbe inhabitants, and His ExccUenoy 
will always advise with, and act in coaformity to 
tbe counsel of, ^e officers of tbe s^ Honourable 
Company 

The Naw&b Virier, a miserable sensualist and 
debauchee, failed to carry out these stipulations. 
Instead of establishing a system of government 
conducive to tbe welfare of hie subjects, he entered 
on a course of oppression and heartless misrule, and 
trusted to the British troops to protect him from 
the vengeance of his people. Lord Wellesley 
bimaelf perceived what the end must bo. * I am 
satisfied,' be wrote in i 3 oi, *tbat no effectual se¬ 
curity oan be provided against tbe ruin of tbe 
Prorinoe of Oudh, until tbe ezolueiva management 
of tbe civil and military government of that country 
shall be transferred to the Company, under suitable 
provieioos for the maintenance of His Excellency 
and family.’ 

Before thirty years passed, it booamo clear that no 
other altemaUve was indeed pcaaible. In 1831, 

’ AiUibkm'i TnaUm, Smffofittmii*, md Smmtdt, voL iip. j«9, 
eiL 1874. 
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Lord William BdEtinck acoordlsgl^ warned the 
King of OudK that ‘unloss bU territorieB were 
govcToed upon other principloB than tboee hitherto 
followed, and the proeperit)' of the people mado the 
principal object of hU adrobuetratlon, tbo preoo- 
dente afforded by the priscipalitice of the Kamatio 
and Tanjore would be applied to the kingdom of 
Oudh, and to the entire management of the country, 
and the king would bo tranamutod into a State 
priscDox/ 

The wicked old king died in 1857, and Xtord 
Auckland, then Qoremor^Oeneral, determined to 
provide for the inevitable transfer of Oudh to the 
British odminktratioc. Arriclo 7 of the new 
treaty io that year declared that if Agrees and 
eystemaric oppressions, anarchy and misrule should 
heieafter at any tiroo prevail within the Oudh 
dominions, such as seriously to endanger the public 
tranquillity,’ the British Qovomment reserved to 
itself the express right of assumiug the manage* 
mont of the country by its own officers ^ This 
treaty was signed by the King of Oudh, but was 
disallowed by the Court of Dlreotors. Tbo latter 
fact was, however, withhold from His M^osty—one 
of the shifty acts of Lord Auckland which brought 
discredit on the British name. The Court of 
Piractors by their Despatch of Apiil 25, 1839, 

^ AJtehJM&'» Tresliu^ Snjfas«wt0t>it, onil Svnnudt, J40, 

ml. i8;S. 
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diroetod th&t the disiUow(mo6 of tbo troai^ should 
be usioediatel^ KinouiiMd (o Uie Kiog of Oudb. 
But Lord AuckUod merely informed His Majesty 
that the Bridsb OoTorameat bad deterouned to 
relievo bim of oertain ooeroue conditioos reepeotlsg 
the subsidiary force establiebed under tbe treaty. 
The formal abrogation of the treaty was never 
in^matcd to the king. 

Ten yean later there was an honest Oovemor' 
General of India. Lord Hsrdingo, in 1847> proceeded 
in person to Lucknow, and solemnly warned the 
king that unless Majesty reformed his ad¬ 
ministration within two years,' the BritUb Qovem- 
ment would be forced to interfere by assuming tbe 
government of Oudb Lord Hardings emphasized 
his personal remonstrances by a declaration in 
wriUng that, under tbe treaty obligates, no other 
course wae open to him. ' Tbe Govemor-Oeneral is 
required,' be wrote, *when gross and eystema^c 
abuses prevail, to apply such a remedy as tbe 
exigency of tbe case may require: be bas no option 
in the performanoe cf this duty.' Knowing what 
wo do of Lord Hard Inge's soldierly exactitude in 
keeping hie word, there can be little doubt that, 
had ho rsmsuned in India, Oudb would have been 
brought under British managemont in 1649, at tbe 
end of tbe two years' probation. 

’ T*t 9 iiu M(2 «to., vel. li, p. (3. •d. 1676. 
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Meanwhile, however> Lord D&Ihooaie had suc¬ 
ceeded him in 1848. No improTeinent took 
place in Oudb> but the now QoTemor-Qenond 
reaolred before oenTlng out the aentonee pasaod 
on the King Lord Hardiogo, to give the native 
djnaety one more chance. His Majesty was again 
remonstrated with, but Oudh was not brought 
under BiiUsh management in iS49« The king 
used the delaj as a renewed license for oppreuion. 
At length in 1851, Colonel Sleoman, an officer of 
well-known sympatbiee for Native States, reported 
ae Kesident of Lucknow, in tenne which compelled 
the Qovemor-Qencral to ask himself who^er ho 
could any longer bo responsible for such a spectacle 
of human misery ^r>A callous misrule. 

Still Lord Dalhou^ hoped against hope. It 
was not till 1S54 that he found himself absolutely 
compelled to roqueet Colonel Outram, then repre¬ 
senting the Government of India at the Court of 
Lucknow, to report whether the evils described 
by previous Besidente bad been abated, or the 
reforms carried cut for which l^d Hardingo bad. 
in (847, allowed a period of two years, Colonel 
Outram’s report proved that not only had no real 
improvement taken place, but that Oudh was now 
completely delivered over to anarchy and the most 
cruel forms of oppression. 

In June 18^5, Lord Dalbousle thus summed up 
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the situAtioa. *For tolentmg so long this totAl 
disregard of the obligations of solemn treaty, 
and for oil the ills end human suffering which 
have sprung therefrom, the British Government is 
heevUy responsible. It cannot, indeed, be eh&iged 
with indiffhronco to the evils whose existence it 
perceived, or with neglect of all exertions to palliate 
or remove them. For, from the date of the treaty ’ 
[of 1^02]' to the present day, the records of Govern- 
ment exhibit one unbroken series of aote of counsel, 
of complaint, and of condemnation, on the part 
of the Qovemment of India, and its representatives 
at Lnckiiow. By official notes, in Mendly letters, 
through the mouth of the EeaiddQt, and at formal 
personal interviews, the Governor-General has 
urged, from time to time, upon the notice of the 
Kuler of Oudh, the wretched internal condition 
of his kingdom \ and throughout all that period, 
at Sequent intervals, words of indignant oensure 
have alternated with earnest remonstrances, with 
warniog, and with threats. 

* But the Government of India has never 
the one measure which alone could be effectual, 
by withdrawing its oountenanoe from the Sovereign 
of Oudb, and its troopa ^om bis dominions. It 
is by these aids alone that tire Sovereigns of Oudh 
have been enabled for more than balf-a-century 
to pertist with Impunity in their course of op¬ 
pression and misrule. Their eyes have never seen 
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thd mieery of tb^ Bubgoct«; their cen have never 
been open to their cry. Secure of the safety of 
hie person—aooure of the stability of bis throne- 
each euooessive ruler has passed his lifetime within 
the walls of his palace, or in the gardens round 
his capital, oarofhl for nothing but tho gratification 
of his individual passion—avarice, as in one \ in* 
temperance, as in another; or, as in tho present 
king, effeminate secsuality, indulged among singers, 
mneioians, and eunuchs, the sole companions of 
his couddeoce, and the solo agents of bie power. 
Were it not for the support which tho Government 
of India is known to be bound to afford the kiog 
against all domestic as well as agmnst formgu 
enemies; were it not for the constant presence 
of British troops at Lucknow, the people of Oudh 
would speedily work their own deliverance, and 
would impose upon thoir Hulor the effectual check 
of general revolt by which Eastern Eulers are 
best controlled.* 

‘Colonel Sleeman/ continues Lord Z)alhouBie,'tbus 
beers his testimony to this important truth : “lam 
persuadod,*' he eaya, “ that, if our troops were with¬ 
drawn from Oudh [Dominion8*|, tho landholders 
would in one month march ovortbom all, and pillage 
the capital of Lucknow. ” I respectfully submit to tho 
Honourable Court, that tho time has come when in¬ 
action on the part of the British Oovermaent, in 
relation to the aflaiis of the kingdom of Oudh, can 
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now be no longer justified, and is already eoriTert- 
ing OUT responsibility into guilt 1/ 

Lord Dalbonsie set forth in earefnl detail the three 
possible me^ds of dealing with the situation. 
The King of Oudh nught either be compelled to 
abdicate, and hia territories be annexed to British 
India: or be might be maintained in his royal state 
gjid dignity, and tie actual administration might 
be veated for erer in tiie Bast India Company: or 
he might be made to give over Oudh for a limited 
period to the British Government, Lord Dalhousie 
decided against the extreme courae of enforced 
abdication on the ground that, although the Kings 
of Oudh had been exserable as rulers to their enb- 
jeots, they had beoii faithful as alJiee to ourselves. 
‘ I for my part, therefore/ he wrote, ‘ do not advise 
that the Province of Oudh shoxild be declared to be 
British territory- . . It is my earnest counsel . - 
that while the king should be permitted to retain 
hie royal title and rank, he should be xei|uired to 
vest the whole civil and military administration of 
Oudh in the h^da of the Company, and that its 
power should be " perpetual in duration, as well as 
ample in extent."' 

Lord Dalhousie was unable to obtain the assent 
of hia own Council to this milder policy- Two of 

^ 1 r«pr«4nc« Uua UuiqW tt Lori DaJtous* fiom Charle* 
J ack»»'i Vi*4ieaiiort cfOn Ad^nMetraiion, 

^ 131-XS4, ri. 1W5. 
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thd Memben were for tbe moat ezbteme meaeore; 
the two others were for the more raodoTste coarse. 
They ell recorded separate Miniates, and were only 
unanimous in urgiog, ‘that if the British GoTem- 
loeot felt the wrongs of the people of Oudh so 
etroogly, as to inteifere on their behalf under the 
Treaty of 1801, they would be acting ioconsistontly, 
and at the same time unjustly, if they annulled tbe 
Treaty, quitted tho country, and left its people 
without redress V 

The Court of Directors and Her Majesty's Min¬ 
istry, after csrefnlly weighing the opinions of the 
GoTemor-Geneial and of bis Couneil, decided to 
adopt the stomor coursa In a Despatch dated tbe 
u ist Norember, 1^55, wbioh has been characterised 
as ‘a of the art of writing important 

instructions so as to avoid responsibility,* the 
Court of Direetom expressed their disapproval of 
Lord Dalhousie's milder plan, and issued their 
orders for tbe asnszation of Oudh. They 
further desired that the task should be carried out 
by Lord Dalhousie himself before laying down his 
office. 

The worn-out Govemor-Geoeral, now so crippled 
that he could scarcely walk, and broken down by 
illness and premature old age, wonld fain have 
avoided the heavy burden thus laid upon bam. He 

^ 8\r (%»rl«ci tif ilu Marqvitof 

p. 144. 
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had du^notl7 forewarned the Court that the mea* 
sure yfoM be yio]eatl7 aaaailed by the opponents 
of the Indian Government^ and would brin^ odium 
on tbe man who carried it out But he bad pro> 
mieed that bowovor tbe Court of Dirootors demded» 
he would bear tiro odium bimoolf, instead of loaving 
it to be borne by the new Govemor>Goneral in tbe 
diet days of his arrival in India. 

It only remained for him to disobarge bis duty 
in tbe most oonsidei’ate manner. After some 
fruitless negotiatiou with the king, tbe Province 
of Oudb was anne^ced to tbe British territories by 
Proclamation on the 13th Febinary. 1855, on tbe 
ground, to use Lord Dalbousie'e words, that ' the 
British Government would be guilty in the sight 
of God and man, if it were any longer to aid in 
SDstaining by its countenance an administration 
fraught with sulTering to millions.' ‘ With this 
feeling on my mind/ be wrote devoutly in his 
private diary, 'and in humble reliance on tbe 
blessing of the Almighty (for millions of Hie crea¬ 
tures will draw fteedom and happiness teom tbe 
change), I approach tbe execution of this duty, 
gravely and not without solicitude, but calmly and 
altogether without doubt’ 

Tboa was consummated, on the very eve of Lord 
Halhousie’s departure from India, the last of his 
great annexatioiu. 



CHAPTER IX 

IffTERKAL Rb*OSOAK1SATIO>7 

Loro BALHOtrsiR dearly diecersed that iheee TAst 
additioae of teiritciy implied momeDtoua cbangee 
in the flyetem of holding and ruling India. Undl 
hia time Britiah India waa, m I have mentioned, au 
Uolated country, shut off from all powerful noigh- 
boure by infcerveuing States, and commanded for 
strategical purposes &om the sea-board. The mag¬ 
nificent harbour of Bombay dominated the Western 
Presidency, that of Karicbi formed the key to Sind- 
Madraa had its long open littoral, with numerou;^ 
roadsteads, and the great naval station at Trincoma- 
lee near its Southern estromity, on the Ceylonceo 
coast. In Bengal the noble port of Calcutta, with 
the connected river-systoma of the Ganges, Indue, 
and Brahmaputra, afforded water-ways inland to 
the furtbost frontier of the British dorainioni in 
Kortbem India. 

The oenqueet of tho Punjab beyond the Oangetic 
system, the annezation of Oudh on the limit of 
that system, the lapse of the great N^ur terri¬ 
tories midway between the Eastern and Western 
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coaeta, toj^thar with the adjainiatn^tiTo pouMBioa 
of tbe Beriif at tbo baokbcme of India, complotolj 
alUrod tbo strategic basis of cur power> and con- 
Terted British India from an isolated occan-waahed 
peninsula inte an inland Asiatic realm. 

Tbe n«w territorial problem was not merely bow 
to QOQselidate tbe new dominions of nearly a 
quarter of a million of square miltei but how to 
oossoUdate those dominioos situated, as they were, 
at unprecedented distances from our military base 
on tbe sea-board. The new race problem waa not 
merely how to govern new peoples, now numbering 
t^rty-eight miUions of souls, but howto adapt a 
systeun of govemmont which bad slowly g^wn up 
amid a contented population of British subjects, to 
warlike tribes and natioos> some of them still 
smarting under recent conquest and defeat. The 
new political problem was how to extend the 
supervision of the Oovomor-Qcneral, wbieU bad 
hitherto been largely absorbed in the du'ect ad¬ 
ministration of Lower Bengal, so u to enable him 
to maintain watch and ward over the numerous 
new provinces as far apart u the Punjab, Burma, 
and tbs BeiArs. For it must be borne in mind that 
not one of Lord Dslhousie’s conquests and anneza* 
tione was erected into a sopaiate Local Ocvemment. 
They were all retained as ' Local Administrations' 
under the immediate control of the Oovunor- 
Qcneral in Council. 
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Any attempt to adequately eUte tie methoda by 
which Lord Dalhouiie eolTcd tiia triple problem, 
territorial, ethnical, and political, would iaTolTo a 
lengthy hiatory of the limes. It may be my privi» 
lege hereafter to make that attempt, and to trace 
the steps by which Lord Dalhoueio oonrerted the 
stationary India of Lord Wellesley into the pro¬ 
gressive India of our own day, In tho present 
volume I can only very briefly indicate a few of 
the main lines by which ho advanced towards tho 
accomplishment of hie great task 

The British India which Lord dalhoueio be- 
qneathed to his sneecasor, was betwoon a third 
and a half larger than the India of which be had 
received cha:^ wbon be assumed the Qovemor- 
Qcnsralship. He realized that in ibis new India the 
political centre of gravity had profoundly altered. 
He saw that it wae no longei* possible to hold 
the British dominions fiom tho sca-board. Tbo 
Qovamor of Bengal bad, by a scries of historical 
dovelopmonte, grown into the Qovcrsor-Oeneral 
of India, Until Lord Dalhousio's rule the Oovemor- 
General was also Govomor of tho Lower Pro¬ 
vinces of the Ganges, and lespoasiblo for their 
administration, His permanent seat of govern¬ 
ment bad boon Calcutta. When tho Oovernor- 
Qeneral was absent fhom that capital, tho senior 
member of his Council became Depaty-Govemor 
of Bengal for the time being. But, oxcept during 
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th€M interraJa, tba wsponaibility as head of the 
Local Government of Bengal leeted, hy law, upon 
the Oovernor-Qeneral of India. 

This arrengemeat had long worked badly The 
cosquesti and annexatiooa of Lord Dalboueie 
reodeitd ifc obeolefco. Accordingly, by the Act of 
Parliament of 1853, the Govemor-Oeaeral waa 
relieved of hU functione aa Governor of Bengal; 
a LieutenantpOovemor was appointed for the 
Lower Provincea; and Lord Dalhouele became (he 
drat Goversor-Generai of India^ in the atrict aense 
of the tonn K 

Under the previone system great bodies of troops 
bqd been maesed round Calcutta, and the head¬ 
quarters of the Bengal Artilleiy lay at Uum Bum, 
seven miles off. These eirangementa aJso became 
ohaoleie, after the conquest of the Punjab trana- 
ferred the msdn military interests of India to 
the distant North. In-1853, therefore, Loi'd Dal- 
housie ordered the beadquaiters of the Bengal 
Artillery to be removed ^m the outekirts of 
Oalontta to Meerut, a thou send miles inland. A 
general movement of troops from around Calcutta, 
and ^m the Lower Provinces of Bengal^ began to 

> \u Daa*Uifhotoi7 rantM, hi Sir Jobs SUMbir*! ludtA, 
rp. •‘J- JW** 

* TU ]«gil tiUi ef GowBar>Q«nir*l of Imdls wm erMtod ly 
III StMoti of tB}): Oh offidO d«lgfiHi&n bid jnotSotiilr bMn 
OoT«ndr.Q«xienl uf Beagil, or GoTirBW*G«a*raJ of Fori WUUub 
Ia 
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takd plftod towards tbs PuDjab; a raoyemsnt which 
reocivod a further impulse from the aonexatiou of 
Oudh in i 8 ^ 5 . 

This process hw gradually completed iUolf. 
The once strong cantonment of fiarraekpur* sixteen 
miles fiom Calcutta, is now a charming suburb for 
the merchaots and British citisons of the metro¬ 
polis, pleasantly divenified by unifonne, but more 
vitally concerned in the matter of montbly railway 
tickets than in any military problem. Cbinsurab, 
ten miles farther up the Hi^gli, with ite niagnlfieent 
accommodation forBuropeao. troops and invalids, 
is now a solitude of palatial barracks without a 
soldier. The coidon of military stations which 
stretched across Lower Bengal, arc abandoned for 
strategic posiUons in Oudb, the Punjab, and the 
Central Provinces, l^ative soldiers arc dotted here 
and there in the Lower Gangetic valley, hut the 
nearest place of military strength is Dindpur, 344 
mile* by railway, or 63® by die old river-route 
from the capital. 1 have aeon the handsome and 
spaeicus mess-house of a Bengal station offered at 
auction for and eventually knocked down 

for the value of the Venetians and glass in its 
folding doors and windows. 

With this alteration in the polidcal and military 
centre of gravity In India, Calcutta hea ceased to 
be the continuous seat of the Supreme Oovemment. 
Tbe Qovemor-Gcneral found it neoeesary to be 
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D«&rer to tie chief eoene of bis respoaeibilitiee in 
the Nortb-wesi. The hill-etotioa of Simlft in the 
Puiyftb» formexiy sd oocsslooal bdalth>rMort, 
grftdually grew into the seat of the Qovemmont 
of In^ dsriog the chief part of the year. Lord 
Dalhousio need it as bis eyi^o itom which to 
watch the newly*umcxed pluiu that atrctch 
below. In 1A65, after the ^Totiny had taught the 
leeecn that India must bo won or loet in the Kortb, 
the pornpanont hesdiiuarters of tbo army we;*© 
transferred to Simla. 

The change, caused by military ooneideratioos, 
inevitably led to the Governor-Qeneral and hie 
Coimcil, together with the chief departments of the 
civil government, being concentrated in a larger 
measure at the Punjab hill'Station. For experience 
disclosed the risks of misunderstandings and 
delays, involved by the distant separation of the 
political and military heads of the Indian adminis* 
tration. The OovernoGeneial of India has during 
thirty-^even years, by the Statute of been 

completely dissodated from tbe Qovemotsbip of 
Bengal; and it is twenty^hve years since the 
headquarters of the army were fixed at Simla 
During a ^quarter of a century, except in seasons of 
famine, the Viceroy bss spent eight or nine months 
annually at Simla or on tour, and about three 
or four months in Calcutta. 

Calcotta bss thus ceased to be distisntively the 
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politicftl and military headquarter! of the Govern* 
meikt of India. It baa been outstripped in popula* 
tion by the \S^eeidm capital, Bombay j and it is 
bein^ run hard by that gi’eat harbour in the race 
for commeroial pre-cmiaonoo. The port of arrival 
and embarkation for the British troops has long 
ainee been transferred from Calcutta to Bombay. 

But in spite of these changes, and of the rapid de¬ 
velopment of its Western and other rivals, Calcutta 
still g:oes on growing with the majestic growth of a 
vigorous maturity. Ita unrivalled position at tbo 
mouth of the combined river-systems of Northern 
and North-eastern Brdia, gives it a great advantage 
in regard to the older and bulkier staples of Bengal, 
rice, jnto, and oil-seeds^-although even these have, 
to a very lai’go o^ctent, deserted the slower water- 
routes for the ndlways. The enterprise of its 
merchants and capitalists has called into existence 
new industries on a vast scale, tea-planting, coal¬ 
mining, engineering foundries, and steam factories 
of many sorts. The new rtdlway to tbo West will 
bring to it an incresaing share of the wheatptrade; 
and it only awaits the better adaptation of the 
European smelting piocessee to the Indian coals 
and ores, to become the flnanual oentre of a great 
iron industry in Bengal. Meanwhile Calcutta sitit 
calm and strcoig on its ancient river-bank, and 
watches the produce of the richest provinces of the 
world float down to it by many waters, or pour 
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into it hy An 6TAr*AzUndUg network of railwa^'e. 
8 ed 4 t oeUrnwmqM ndM. 

For bio four groat new pro’vlnooa> tbe Pucgab, 
Burma, tbo Kftgpur territorieSi and Oudb, Dal* 
bouflio organised a inisod system of government, by 
wkioh ho endeoToured to unite military strength 
and promptitude with civiJiac exactitude of justice 
and vigilance in aduiinistrative details. This in¬ 
volved not alone a oombination of civilian and 
military officers in tbe p^aonnel of the local 
sdcDUUStration, such as I have described in my 
chapter on the Punjab. It also demanded a very 
careful reconaideratdon of the law and judidal pro¬ 
cedure. suited to the requirements of each of the 
new territories. To suddenly intit>duoe tbe elabo¬ 
rate judidal systems of the older presidenciee. 
would have been alike impolitio and impracticable. 
It would bave been impolitic, for it would have 
subjeoted the newly^nnoxod populations to a 
fiCSkSdard of mvil discipline, to which they bad been 
unaccustomed, and which might have proved a 
burden heavier than they could bear. It wouM 
have been impracticable, beoaueo tbe new admin- 
istradve bodies, hastily put togotbox from tbe youth 
of the Civil Servioe and the military establishment, 
could not have fairly been expected to master tbe 
multifarious details of tbe older and more exact 
piccedures. 
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Lord Dalhou9i« doTuod, therefore* & eystem of 
judioiftl and r^vonue administration for bis now 
provinces made np from two sources. Fi»t, the 
local usag:es and customs which previously had the 
force of law in the individual territory annexed, so 
far as those usages and oustoms weru consistent with 
public policy, and did not contravooe the funda- 
m eotal principles of humanity. Second, tbo simpler 
class of our own laws, enactments and regulations, 
for the judiual and revenue management of the 
country and for ite police, culled from the systems 
at work in the older picsideocies. The indigenous 
customs and usages of the individual territory 
formed the ground-work of the whole, while the 
sopor-structure was shaped with a considerate band 
upon the models at work within British India. 

Such was the leading idea of Lord Dalhousie’s 
plan of administration, adopted for what were long 
known as the Non-Regulation Pro vinces. Examples 
of the system existed on a small scale before the 
time of Lord Dalhousie. Nor was it till after Lord 
Dalhousie’s time that the system obtained the full 
development whioh I have indicated in the last 
paragraph. Indeed, it must bo remembered that 
Oudh was added to tbo Empire in the last weeks of 
his rule. Yet it may bo fturly steCed that tbe 
Ncn-Begulation system of India was tbo child of 
Dalhousie, devised by his swift and comprehensive 
mind for bis conquests and annexations. 
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Under tJue ejetem the a&irs of Native life went 
on ivith ecarcely a perceptible change upon the 
previoua fboUng; loaleas a man bad darings with 
our revenue officei’B, or oame into cm coiute. In 
hie ouaioms of isheiitanee, and in all the affaixa of 
hU household, he could perceive no alteraUon. 
His usages of trade, bis old system of cootrada and 
of meiuantile transactions, were undisturbed. His 
religious faith and even his religious pr^udices 
were absolutely respected, so long as they did not 
involve a breach of the peace with rival religionists. 
But if he committed a crime, he found himself dealt 
with by a stiioter judicial procedure, and fined or 
sent to prison, instead of having his hand or foot 
chopped oC The mimlnal classes soon discovered 
that they had a worse time under British rule, and 
many of them settled down to peaceful industiy, 
aided by grants of lend at low rent from the British 
Qovernment* 

In matters of civil justice the annexed popula¬ 
tions had the benefit of fairer and more upright 
judges, together with a system which permitted of 
the decision being generally given according to theix 
ancient native notions of right and wrong. The 
procedure was a little more exact and efiective than 
that which they had been accustomed to, but at 
first only a little. The main difierence between the 
judidal system under which ti^ey had grown up 
and the new ons amounted to this—that the 
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Eoglish )\i 6 ^ ‘was as rocch iaterested in doiii^ 
jusUce as the litigant -waa in. obtauingit. In dealing 
witli our isTeDue officers the peasants exchanged 
the old unoeriamties of heavy demands irregularly 
enforced, and further mit^ted ox intensifiod by the 
venality or extortion of the tax-gatherer, for a fixed 
but moderate eum, which they knew they bad to 
pay upon a definite date. 

The essential feature of Lord Palhousie’s system, 
from the high political point of view, was that the 
new provinces xemained undoi the direct control 
of the Qavernor-Gcneral in CcnnciX. No semi- 
independent Local Go'vernment, with a Governor 
or Lieutenant-Governor at its head, was croatod 
Even in the case of the Punjab, in ‘which Lord 
Lalhousie for special reasons established a Boainl, 
the control was reteined directly, and in every 
important question, by the Government of India. 
Except in that special and temporary case, the 
local administration was premded over by a Chief 
Oommissioner or Commissioner, immediately under 
the direction of the Governor-General in Council. 

The essential feature of the aystem ixom the 
practical administrative point of view, was the 
concentration of all powers, judicial, executive, 
revenue and police, in the hands of the District 
Officer. In the older presidencies, the separation 
of the judicial and executive functions had gone on 
steadily in the Districts since before i 793 * ^ 
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Uistriot Judge was charged with the conduct and 
Huperviuon of civil justice within his jurisdiction. 
The functions of the District Magistrate were con- 
lined, more or leas, to the pursuit and detection of 
crime, the trial of the leas heinous ofiences, the 
police, the collection of the revenue, and the general 
^‘xecutive work and government of the District. 
Under Lord Dalhoueie’s system all the duties of 
adminishation, judidal, revenue and police, were 
^rmly combined in the bands of one officer, the 
Deputy Commissioner, as the head of the District, 
aided by aatistants under his immediate orders. 

In process of this Non-Regulation system 
lias undergone changes in both its essential aspects. 
As the country settled down and required a more 
detailed adroinistration, the Chief Commissioner 
developed into a Ideutenant-Qovemor, and a X/ocal 
Government with large powers of independence 
was created for the Province. Thus the Punjab is 
now a separate Lieutenant-Governorship; Oudb 
Ixas been united with the North-western Provinces 
under a Lieutenant-Governor; and the creation of 
a lieutenant • Governorship for Burma (Upper 
and Lower) is one of the current Indian pro¬ 
posals of the day. In HWa manner, as the people 
givw in prosperity, and as the legal questions 
attendant upon the growth of industry trade 
Itecame more comples, a separation gradually began 
to take place between the judicial and the eseeutlve 
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functioDs of the Depufj^Comroissloner in Lord 
Dalhousie’9 Non-ftegulation Fro^uLces. 

This diviuon of duty, salutary and necessary as 
it has become in the present more complex: state of 
native society, would have weakened the hands of 
the executive in the newly^annesed provinces. ‘ I 
want no such personage as a Sessions Judge here'/ 
wrote Mr. Commissioner John Lawroncc in the 
Trana-Sntlej Slates, forty-four years ego. The 
judicial work in the Bistriete formed out of those 
States is now conducted with as much regularity 
and precision by Civil and Sessions Judges, as it 
is in the oldest Sdtish terntoiics of Madras or 
BeogaL The Non-R^ulation syslem devised by 
the genius of Dalhousie for tbo administration of 
his new provinces was not only perfectly eflcetive 
for bringing them under British government. It 
also pi'oved to have within itself the capacity of 
adaptation to tbs nsw wants and requiromente of 
the people, as they prospered and multiplied under 
British rule. 

‘ Botworth L-Jt sT Lopl vuL i, p. 9o:, «d. 
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CHAPTER X 


lUrL’WAYS. CoamsBCi. TsieoRiPHS. Pcmitc 
■Works 

1 H&vs dealt with the territoml and 

political aspects of Lord Dalboneie’e goremment, 
for these were the aspects whioh the pnfc^ opiidoii 
of bis tixoe pronounced, aad which the deliberate 
Toice of history must still declare, to be the most 
conspicuous features of his rule. Bat 1 haTs 
pointed out from the commencement that Lord 
Dalhonsio'e work in India was not alone a worXpf 
conquest, it was also a wor^of conaolida^on. He 
not only augmented the British dominions in India 
by between a third and a half, but he created a new 
mechanism for amalgamating them, and literally 
bound together the oM and the new territories by 
bands. iron. Lord Dalhoume is the father alike 
^of the Railway and of the Telegraph in India. 

Clearly discerning that his unproved stiategic 
distribution of the military forces was only half 
his task, he introduced an entirely new system of 
^internal commcnicaticn for the defence of his new 
India. The idea of the TndiftT\ railway bad been 
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Inggested by Sir Macdon&ld S&dpbenson and others 
in 1841-43. But it was reaerved to Lord Lai- 
houaie to ovorcome ^bat seemed to be the in¬ 
operable difficultiee, and to miUate the work. 
The year after hia annexation of the Punjab, 1850, 
eaw the fijst sod tnmed. 

^ 1853, ^ ^ "^l^ch be remoTfid the head¬ 

quarters of the Bengal AiiiUery a thousand miles 
inland from the outskirts of Caleutta to Meerut, 
Lord Dalhouaie wrote bis great Eallway Minute. 
That scheme, one of the most comprebensiTe and 
far-seeing which ever issued from a human hnun, 
remains the basis of the whole r^way system of 
India to this day. Lord Mayo, when amplifying 
it by feeder-lines and filling in connecting links, 
seventeen years afterwards, was careful to point 
out that his proposals stUI proceeded on the plan 
laid down by his illustrious prodecessor. Lord 
Dalhouaie pushed on the work so vigorously that 
the terminal section of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Kailway was opened as far as Thdna in 1853; and 
before the end of 1836, thousands of mUes were 
under construction or survey. During the official 
year 1856-57, the lines carried eloseon twomlllron 
paseeogers: they now carry over a hundred millions 
per annum. The railway system of India thus 
devised by Lord Dalhouaie, and developed by his 
successors, had 15,245 miles at work in 1888-89. 

Lord Dalhoutie seized the opportunity, afforded 
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!by the introduction of i^ways, to throw the 
' country open to priT&te enterprise and to English 
. capital, in a degree before unknown, and with 
J lieeuito which practically inaugurated a new in- 
■ dustrial era in India. Instead of making rwlwayp 
^ a purely OoTenunent undertaking, be offered them 
' to public cc^npanies under a eystem of State* 
j guarantee. He did this with the deliberate in¬ 
tention of awakening and encouraging* in India, 
that spirit of private enterprise which had wrought 
guch marvels in England. ' One of tiie greatest 
drawbacks,’ he wrote to the Court of directors, 
* to the advance of this country [India] in roaterial 
prosperity, has been the total dependence upon the 
OoTemment, in which the community has placed 
itself, and its apparent helplessness to do anything 
for itself. Until very recently the only regular 
carrier in the country has been the Government, 
and no man could make a journey but with the 
Government establishments, or by the agency of 
a Govemmeut odicer. It was but the other dty 
that the agent of Lloyd’s in the Fori of Moalmaiu, 
where there is a considerable community of Euro¬ 
pean merchants, formally complained that the 
Government of India did not keep a steam-tug, to 
tow their ships to sea for them... It is so in every¬ 
thing else. . . I submit that any time and ia9ney 
which the Honourable Court could save by under¬ 
taking such [railway] works itself, would be well 
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expended in secuiing the introduction at this time 
of a large amount of English capital and English 
energy, so as to encourage^ by the sueoeaafol issue 
which I contemplate for these railway undertakings, 
a more exUnsiye employment of eimilar capital 
and similar efforts bei'eaflor in connection with the 
products mid trade of lndia<' 

This was Lord Dalhousie s masterly idea Not 
only wonld he consolidate the newly-annexed 
teiritorieejtf India by hie railways, a^ immensely*' 
incieas^the striking power of his niUitary forces 
at every point of the Empire, hut be would xise a 
railway construction as a bait to bring British 
capital and private enterprise to India on a scale 
which had never entered the imagination of any.> 
previous OovemotvGencral. He snoceeded to an 
extent which even his daring foresight would not 
have ventured to predict. By i S79, over 98,000,000 
sterling of private capital had been attracted 
to the construction of Indian Eailways, under 
the system of guarantee planned and initiated by 
Lord Dalhousie. 

In aJl these arrangements Lord Dalhouaie had ^ 
the outset a vigilant eye to the mercantile ' 
aspects of his railway routes. ‘ The commercial 
and sooial advantages/ he wrote in bis masterly 
Minute on B^wa}'s, ‘which India would derive 
&om their eatablisbrnent are, I truly believe, be¬ 
yond all present calculation. Great tracts are 
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teeming with produce they cannot diapose of. 
Others are acantlly hearing what they would carry 
in ahundaoec, if only it could be conveyed whither 
it ia needed England ia calling aloud for the 
cotton which India does already produce in some 
degree, and would produce sufficient in quality, 
and plentiful in quacUty, if only there were pro¬ 
vided the fitting means of conveyance for it, from 
distant plains, to the several ports adopted for its 
shipment. Every increase of faclU^ee for trade 
has been attended, as we have seen, with an in¬ 
creased demand for aiticles of European pioduoe 
in the most distent markets of India; and we have 
yet to learn the ostect and value of the interchange 
which may be sstabliebed with people beyond our 
present frontier, and which is yearly and rapidly 
increasing. Ships from every part of the world 
crowd our ports in seai’cb of produce which we 
have, or could obtain in the interior, but which 
at present we cannot profitably fetch to them; and 
new markets are opening to us on this side of 
the globe under circumstances which defy the 
foresight of the wisest to estimate thur pobable 
value, or calculate their future extent.* 

Lord D^oosie provided tree play for the mer. 
cantile possibilities of the rmlways by removing 
the previous checks and hindrances on Indian 
trada Sir Edwin Arnold sums up these measures 
in a pithy xnarginal note~‘ AH ports In India 
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ra^e free.’ If his words canoot be teJcen in tbeir 
fuU modem significance, we may yet accept his 
sta^ent that tie resulfa prsodeslly amouoted to 
enfrauehisement of sU lie wastiDg industry of 
Hmdustfla.’ *' 

Lord Dalbousie'e commercial reforms oxtendcd 
oyer the whole of the British dominions in the 
^t—from the oonaolidation and reform of the 
old Texations excise regulations at the Straits 
to the deolsxation of Aden as a free port. He 
not only threw tho coasts of Imlia open to the 
wld, but he fadlitated the approach to them by 
lighthouses, marine sq^eys, and improved harbour 
accommodation. Merchant Service Acts were passed 
to improve and regulate the condition of sailors. 
An effort was made to put down the old adulte¬ 
rations practised in the cotton trade. An altema- 
tive port was planned at the mouth of the MatJjt 
River, to protect Calcutta from the then appre- 
hended consequences of the shifting and ehting 
up of the Hilgli channel. 

The unprecedented impulse which Lord Dal- 
hoDsie thus gave to Indian trade may be rcabsed 
by the following figures. During hie eight years 
of rule the export of raw cotton more than doubled 
itself, from millions sterling to close on 3^ 
millions- The export of grain multiplied by more 
then three-fold from 890,000 in 1848 to 
M'2,90opoo in 1856. Not only was the export of 
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tha old staples anoruiously increaseiJ, but new 
articles of coEimerce poui'ed into tbs markets, 
under the influence of improTed internal communi- 
cationa and open porta. The total onports of 
mercbacdiac rose from 13^ miliione sterling in 
1848 to over 33 millions in i 855. 

The vast incrcaea of produetive industry, repre¬ 
sented by these figwes, enabled the Indian popu¬ 
lation to pui'chase the manufactures of England on 
an unprecedented scale. The imports of cotton 
goods and twist into India rose from 3 millions 
sterling in 1848 to di millions in 185^- The 
total imports of merchsndise and treasure increased 
during the eight years from loi to 25 i millions. 

The Parliamentajy statistics speak themselves 
so elcMiuently as to the results of Lord Dalhonaie's 
commercial policy* that any comment of mine 
would only weaken the force of the bare Bgnrea. 

The great Pro-oonsol was not content, however, 
(0 Innd together the Empire of India by the iron 
lines. He also introduced two other powerful 
ins^ments of consolidation into India—^e- 
graph aod a half-penny post. His cheap universal 
p^tal rates for India will be treated of m ^ next 
chapter- The creation of a telegraph system 
seemed like a dream of the genii to the Asiatic 
imagination, and appeared almost an impossibility 
in India to the practical European mind. To 
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re&lize the difSeolUee which Loi^i Dalhouaie had to 
encounter wid which he overcame, we muai again 
go back to the desmiptione written while tho eenae 
of the achievement wee still iVesh. 

Lord Dalhousie’e telegraph makers were no , 
skilled engineers, bnt such man as he could la^ bis 
hand on, with a Calcutta doctor as their chief. ‘ He 
had a field for esperiment,' wrote Sir Edwin Arnold 
a (quarter of a century ago, ‘subject to electric 
storms and perturbations, unknown in Europe: a 
soil alternately baked into one electrical condition, 
and sodden into another; winds that would lay the 
telegraph posts in England across the lines from 
Birminghain to London in a night: little timber, 
leas iron, no skilled labour, no appliances at start¬ 
ing, and—the white ant. The ground which he 
selected to begin upon, on the prindplo of measur- 
lug difficulty by its maximum, was a lake from 
June to December, and a wildornees of Assured clay 
fix>m December to June... His poets bad to pass 
through jungles, where wild beasts used them for 
scratcMng-statious, and savages stolo them for fire¬ 
wood and rafters for hute. Ini^uisitlvv monkeys 
spoiled the work ... by dragging the lines into 
festoons, or dangling an ill-conducdng tail from 
wire to wire. Crowe, kites and fishing cugles made 
roostiug-places of the lines in numbers so great as 
to bring them to the ground j though once or twice 
a flash of lightning, striking a wet wire, would 
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strew the ground with the osrcasee of the fe&thered 
trespusers by dozens. The white ant nibbled gal- 
lenee in the posts, and the porcupine and bandicoot 
burrowed under th em .* 

The tremendous electrical disturbances caused by 
storms in Xndia^ seemed fox a time to render success 
impossible ‘ I was drireo/ writes Sir 'TOliam 
O’Shaughnessy, ‘step by step to discard eyeiy 
screw, and lever, and pivot, and foot of wire, and 
trame-work and dial, without which it was practic¬ 
able to work I successively tried and dbmissed 
^e English vertical astatic needle-telegraph, the 
American dottei’, several contrivances of my 
own invention. Every thunderstorm put the 
astatic needles ItOi's d 6 conxbat.’ He then goes on 
to state how he at length triumphed over these 
dlMcuIties. The Indian storms and sky-artillery 
were at length bronght under control. In one terri£c 
blovth-westoi’ of the equinos, he says, ‘a dash of 
lightning struck the line, traversed the instrument, 
made its wires red-hot, and melted their ends into 
beads, lu less than two minutes, Charles Todd, 
the signaller on duty, had placed another coil in 
gear, and reported by telegraph to Calcutta (150 
miles off) what had taken place in his oMce.’ 

^ese heroic labours of Lord Lalhouaie's self- 
trained electricians were destined to have marvel¬ 
lous results. The railway and the telegraph weie 
worth thousands of men to us in the Mutiny of 
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1857, and it ia ty tb© railway and the telegraph 
that India is now etrate^cally held. The telegraph 
wire followed Lord Clyde’s rapid campaigns yard 
by yard. It brought the latest news from Cal¬ 
cutta to his breakfast tent, 1000 miles off, by the 
time that he had bathed after his inciuing march. 
It flashed back the details of the day’s battle or 
assault to the Governor-General in Calcutta, before 
he sat down to dinner. ‘It is that accursed 
string that strangles us,* exchumed a mutineer 
pointing lo the telegraph wire as he was led out 
to execution. 

The electric telegraph now forms the basis not 
only of our military policy in India, but of the 
modern mercantile system of India. Indeed, in a 
country of such vast distances, it is diiflcult to con¬ 
ceive how the operations either of civilised govern¬ 
ment or of civilised commmoe could be carried 
on without it. Eveiy morning the great Indian 
merchant be^ns his work by reading the cypher 
instructions ftum his correspondent in London, 
despatched tb© previous night. Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay, 1409 miles distant by railway on th© opposite 
coasts of India, are within a few minutes’ speaking 
distance by wire, and discuss their hourly transac¬ 
tions with each other throughout the day. There 
are now 100,000 miles of telegraphic wire in India, 
along which more than 3 million messages are 
transmitted each year. 
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I& order id introduce ilie railway and tbo (ele- 
^pK in India, Lord Dalhouaie bad to reconstitute 
the 'whole Department of Public Woiha. Indeed, 
before hiy time such a Department, in the modem 
i^ense of the term, did not esiet. A Military Boaxd 
had mbunanaged a parsimoxuoue expenditure arer- 
agin^, daring aeventoexi years, only ji i dp.poz per 
annum, on all works of pnbllc utiHty apart from Mili¬ 
tary and Civil Buildings. Even of this sum a large 
proportion bad gone for repMrs, and one estimate 
retums ' the average Public Works expenditure 
(after deductions) of the pre-Dalhouefe period at 
jd'90,000 or a half per cent, of the pnblie revonne 
Eveu down to 1850, the most competent autboritiee 
state that the average yearly charge for the whole 
of India, for all Public Works, excepting of course 
Military and Civil Buildings, ‘hardly exceeded 
^250,000 According to the Parliamentary return 
the satire charge of Public Works of evay sort in 
1847, the jeax preceding Lord Dalhousle's arrival, 
only amounted to 260,000. 

Lord Dalbousie during his eight years of office 
abolished the old incompetent Military Board, 
created a great Department of Public Works, and 
increased the Public Works expenditure to 2j 

^ Sr £jiria Arnold'* ifor^ ^ DaUiovMt AdminiMraticn. 
?f>l. p. 984. o 4 .186$. 

* TA* jVa«n«n gnd PMie Worlu 0/ India, by Sit Btrubej, 
O.CAt.. ud L{oBt»i)U)UG«iiM«J KcbArd Stmbo;, It.E„ P.K.S., 
p. 96 , ed. jS8a. 
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millions atsriing in 1855. Ho nofc only gave roads, 
canals, court-houses, jails, treasuries and the whole 
fabric of civilised administration to the Punjab: 
no province escaped bis attention, and the routes 
throughout all India, with their strongly constructed 
bridges and permanent raetalled-ways, date their 
improvement from him. Among Ijord DalboueioV 
irrigation works, I have already deecribed the great 
Bdri Duib Canal in the North *. Time would fail 
me to meiely enumerate all bin beneficent enter- 
prises. The operattoaa on the Godavari River 
would alone form a magnificent memori^ of his 
rule. 

In order to carry out these and other of bis 
great Public Works, lord Dalhousie not only 
created a now Department of Government, but be 
also organised a new braaeb of the Government 
Service. He realiaod that the operations of civil 
engineering are^best con^eted by civil engineers. 
He, aocoidingJj^BjJ^ffe* foundation of that noblo 
service of hi^y-tr^ed engineer? broq^t jjut 
from EB£land, to whom India is so .largely i ndebted 
for the material frame-work of its modem daxg]gp- 
mecifr' At the same time be endeavoured by estab- 
li^kt&g an'd oncouraging engineering schools in each 
of the three Presidencies, to rear up an indigenous 
branch of the profession within India itself. 

' 7 i<.han(«, p. 103. 
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Ths HalP“PRKsy Poar. Bduoatiok, FrNAMC£ 

Lord Daluousie ia also the &tber of cheap 
postage, I had almost said of the ^vilisad Poet 
OfBce, in Irudia. We are assured b; one of his 
oontampomies that, on Lord Dalhousie's arrWal 
in India, the country was no further advanced in 
regard to postal facilities t.hflw it had been two 
centuries before, tinder Muhammadan rule. Indeed, 
the people wore rather worse off*, for we had made 
private lettor^canyicg penal, and yet levied such 
prohibitive rates on the public carriage of letter’s, 
as to prac^cally place the Post Office beyond the 
means of Uie native population. 

Lord DaJhouue appointed a Commission of three 
able <uvilians to enquire into the working of the 
Indian postal system. They found that the Post 
Office was a heavy drain upon the public revenues, 
dlie Station Doctor or some half'employed subaltei-n 
was usually the local post^master. The postage on 
a single letter amounted to three or four days* 
wages of a skilled native artisan. The enbordinaies 
in the country Post Offices were notoriously cor- 
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rupt, foTW&rding or dolajing lettera as they pleassd, 
a&d seldom deliTeriiig one to a villager without a 
personal fee. 

In XS53-54, Lord Balhouaie swept away the 
whole antiquated fahrlo of obstruction, and re¬ 
placed it by the modem postal system of India, 
fie levied a uniform rate of half an dnd, now 
equal to a half-penny (although then about three 
farthings) for all letters not exceeding half a tdd 
in weight, and for all India. The idea of thus 
substituting a unifoim unit of weight and of charge 
for the whole of the vast Indian Empire, seemed 
to many orthodox :6oancier8 of his time to be an 
act of sheer folly. It waa, they said, pushing 
Rowland Hill's scheme of a penny postage for 
England to an inconsequential extreme. It was 
not so much an extension as a rctiwtui ad alwtir- 
dum of the reform which had been effected in the 
posted system of Great Britan. What could be 
more extravagant, or indeed moro unjust, than to 
levy the same charge on two letters, one of which 
was to be delivered in the adjoining street, and the 
other on the opposite side of India. Lord Dal- 
housio listened, and pursued his own course, with 
the following remarkable results. 

Instead of Indian letters being charged at differ- 
ential rates, according to distance, they are now 
carried throughout the length and breadth of India, 
for a distance sometimes exceeding 2000 miles, at 
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% umfonp rate of half an M,, at present equal to a 
half-penny, for the half tdd. Inetead of the old 
wrangle over every letter as to the payment and 
delivery, a wrangle in which the niral postman 
invariably managed to squeeze aomething for him¬ 
self out of the native recipient, Lord Dalboneie 
snbutitutad a simple system of poets^e stamps. 
Instead of the Poet Office being a chronic diain on 
the finances, Lord Lalhousie’s reform made it self- 
supporting, and baa of lata years converted it into 
a source of actual revenue, so fai' as ite operations 
in British India aje conoeined. The social results, 
however, have proved even more important than 
the administrative or financial ones. Lord ^a 1 - 
housie's half-penny post has done more than 
perhaps hia i^lways, or his telegraphs,' and possibly 
as much as even the great system of the Public In¬ 
struction to which 1 shall presently refer, in revolu¬ 
tionising the old stagnant and self-isolated life of 
India 

These results arc novr so familiar to us, that in 
order to realize what they were felt to be at the 
time, wc must as usual go back to the local Indian 
lltenturo of (in this case) six and thiiiy years ago. 
* The Post Office Commiesion alone,’ said the 
CaUvita Jiwiew in 1^154, ‘The Poet Office Com- 
mieeion alone, had Lord Dalhousie done nothing 
else, would suffice to place bis name in the Ust of 
Anglo-Lidian reformers aloogelde of Cornwallis.* 
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The reg;\il4r p09t wi^iin Indift now runs over 
70,000 miles, and oyer & large proportion of 
distanoe it runs eeveral times each day. It 
distributes 300 millions of letters annually, col¬ 
lected at over 17,000 Post Offices and letter-bosea 
Bot the growth of Indian correspondence under 
Lord Dalhoosle's aystem may, perhaps, be best 
indicated by the figures for three single years. The 
year previoas to the intioduotion of his half-penny 
post in 1^54, barely 19 millions of letters were 
posted in all India, and a very large proportion of 
them were official letters. In i860, anc years after 
Dalhou6ie*s postal reform, the number had Increased 
to 47 millions. It now amounts, as 1 have said, to 
300 millions, and the increase has been cbiefiy 
derived from private, as distinguished from official, 
correspondence. Lord Dalbousis, in fact, oi'eatad 
letter-writing on a gi‘eat scale among the natives 
of India- 

In the same year that Lord Dalhou^ introduced 
the cheap post and created the modern postal 
system of India, the foundations of a national 
system of education in India were also laid. 
Luring his first five years of office, Lord Lalhouaie 
bad carefully studied the various experimantal 
methods of Publio Instruction at work. In 1^53, 
during the lull between his conquest of Lower 
Burma and the annexation of the Nigpur torn- 
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iOTi9% he eamestJy recoromeaded that the syalem 
of teniacular education, aeaodated with the hon¬ 
oured najuc of Mr. Thomason, shoald be extended 
to the whole iJorth-westem Provincea. In the 
following yeej the Court of Direcfcoxs, with these 
and other proposals for the development of verna¬ 
cular instmetaon before them, at length dealt m a 
comprohensive spirit with the great question of 
Indian Education. 

The Despatch of Sr Charles Wood in July, 1854, 
to use the words of lord Dalhousie, ‘ left nothing 
to be desired, if, indeed, it did not authorise and 
that more should be done than is within 
our present grasp.’ This great State-pspor put an 
end for ever to the old controversy between the 
rival eupportfflS of English and of the classical 
languages of India, as the haws and main subject 
of education. For it founded Indian education 
nwlher on the ono nor the other, but on the modem 
vernacular languages of the Indian peoples. A vast 
network of educational inatututions has, und«’ 
the system thus initialed, been spread over India. 
Those insritutioas start from the indigenous hedge- 
schools of the Hindus and the old Mosque schools 
of the Musalmans, which have now been brought 
within Government inspection. They advanee, by 
well-ordered upward steps, to the Vernacular and 
Anglovcmacular Schools, the High Schools, the 
Affiliated Colleges, and the UniverriUes, The 
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vhole forms a complete gradation. of Public 
Instruc^on, under the direction and control of the 
State. 

This traa crowning act of coosolidatiou, 
accomplished in IndXtk under Lord Dalhousle. It 
baa set in motion new forces, intellectual and 
political, whose m^nltude it U impossible to 
gauge, but which the British Goverament now 
^dfi itself compelled to reckon with. Amid all the 
cbeclm which occurred to Dalbou tie's consolidating 
system in India, after his fiim band was withdrawn, 
this tremendous factor of unidcation has gone on 
working without break or intermission, gaining 
strength, and displaying its marvellous results on 
an ever-estending scale. Even the Mutiny did not 
interrupt the progress of Tni^ian education. The 
year 1S57, which saw us forced to fight for our 
existence, also saw the Acts passed to establish the 
three Indian Universities, since increased to five, 
which form the eope^tone of Public Instruction in 
India, Every Viceroy, whatever his public policy 
or private idioeynci'aaies, has sought to connect his 
name with the magnificent system of Indian State- 
education introduced during Lord Dalhousie’s rule. 
Under that system, five Universities and 133,000 
schools and colleges axe now educating 3^ million 
pupils in India 

I have been careful to describe the educational 
system of India, not as the direct work of Lord 
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Dalhousie, but $a having been introduced under his 
ruJe- The name of Sir Cheiles Wood, afterwards 
Lord Halifax, must always be the naroe chiefly 
iMOoiated with this great work. The lessor, but 
by no means unimportant, functions of Lord 
Dftlhouflie were to supply in part the materials 
which guided Sir Charles Wood, and to strenttouely 
carry out Six Charles Wood's views. Not must it 
be forgotten that the seheroe of Public InstmcUon, 
thus initiated by Sir Cbaides Wood, practieahy 
introduced into India by Lord Dalhousie, and 
strictly developed on the lines then laid down, has 
received from later Goveraore-Goneral an expansion 
which Lord Dalhousie would scarcely have ventured 
to anticipate. For side by aide with tho Govern- 
Bjont Schools and Colleges, and incorporated with 
them into the system of official inspection, a great 
body of aided institutions is now maintained and 
conducted by private enterprise. 

The India of the railvray, tho telegraph, tho half¬ 
penny poet, and the State-inspected school, that is 
to say, the India created by Lord Dalhousio, is tho 
India of to-day. Wo know of no other India. Bnt 
to the Englishmen who stood by and witnessed the 
construction of that India, it seemed as if an 
entirely new Empire was bring called into existence. 
The immediate visible result of DsJbourie’s rule 
was, as I have said, a uniBcation of territory. Yet 
to close observeix it was evident from the first, as it 
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was clear to Lord Dalhoueie hixoself, that uni - 
fication of lodian territory waa only the first stag© 
in a still more splendid* if more perilous, work of 
unification—'the unification of the Indian races. 
Let me once more quote from a writer of a quarter 
of a century ago, when ' the conception which Lord 
Dalhoueie oherished of a consolidated Empire,' wae 
still fresh in men's minds. ‘ We are maklxig,’ wrote 
Six Edwin Arnold in i 855 »when enmaung up the 
results of Lord DaUiousie's rule, ‘We are making a 
people in India, where hitherto there have been a 
hundred tribes, hut no people 

It is yery easy to oyer-estlmato the progreu 
which bos sineo boon effected, It would be moat 
foolish to exaggerate the degree of solidarity which 
has yet been attained. Wbat I have endeavoured 
to do is to onsbie Englishmen to ealinly gauge the 
strength of the xnoyement now at work in India, 
by a careful expourion of the forces from wbiob 
the movement derived its impulse. 

In the midst of his great measures of conquest 
and consolidation, Lord Dalhousie kept a firm 
although Ubeiel hand upon the public expeaditure 
of India. Changes in tbe syatem of account render 
it difficult to bring out the facts of Lord Dalhousie's 
finance with exacritude, except by going into a 
mass of detail unsuitable for the present book. The 

^ iiarqttU AduinUtraH^a, vol. U, p. jSl. 
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brothers Strachey in thwr ftdtDirable work have 
dwdt on the difficulties which beset any attempt at 
financial comporiflona between the pest and the 
present in India*. I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to reprodncing the main fignrea from tiie official 
statement annually presented to Parliament*. 

During the twenty-one years, from 184a to i8da 
incluMve, there were soventeen years of defioit, 
and only four years of surplus, in the Indian Ex- 
ohoquer. Those sole four years of surplus were the 
central years of l^rd Dalhousie's Tule> from 1850 
to 1853 inolusito*. Yet Lord Dalboueie spent with 
a liberality never ventured on by any prsvioue 
Govsmor*Gonorai upon Public Worke. The Pax- 
Uamentaiy figuics on this itom aro obscured by 
changes in acoount. But we are informed by Lord 
Dalbousie’s first historian that his Public Work 
expoodituro was ik milUone in 1854, 5 millions 
in 1K35, and 2} millions in 1^56 (aooording to tbo 
Parliamentary Abstract oloao on millions): as 
compared with an average expenditure of only 
.^169,901 during seventeen preceding years. 

In every Department Lord Dalbousie, while in* 
creasing efficiency chiefly by re-organisation, did not 

‘ Tit I^nanett and PvbUt Wprk$ byar J&ha 8 &*cb«j, 

O.C&I., lUthiMd 8irMb«y, S.E., 

pp. <3-96, «A jSSa. 

* et-'iuHMl AUlrttei rtlaibi^ Rriiitk asnd Nuabu, 

daUd IimUs Office, 7 9«pl«oib«r, 1688 , pp. 31^3^3* 

* lim, p. $11. 
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shiink Crom inorsasa of dzponditure wboa asi 
iDcra&ad was absolutely required. In i856» the 
Parliamentary Acconnto show an inoreaae of ^ of a 
nuUion on the Army compared with 1848, and a 
atih larger increase of over milllone in the ex> 
penditure on Civil Administration. The total ex¬ 
penditure was milhoDB sterling greater in 185^1 
than in 1848, the ftrat year of Lord Dalhonaieb 
rule^. This increase of expenditure, due partly to 
expansion of territory, partly to increased offi^enoy, 
and ohiafiy to Public Woiks, was moro than met by 
the moroaso in isvenue. 

During tiie same period (2848-1856 inclusive) the 
total revenue of India rose from over Hi millions 
to over joii nilUons^ or, in round figures, by nearly 
6 } millions sterling'. Of this great inorement more 
than 2 millions were derived from the land revenue 
—which in India is not so much a tax as a low 
rental that Oovamment derives item the land. 
Lord Dalhousle swept away tho cumbrous lumber 
of the antiquated Boards, alike in the Commissariat 
and Public Works, and replaced thorn by vigilant 
Departments under individually responsible Heads. 

* A^raft rtUitixf to JnAia, prtMQMd W PaHiUD«D(, 

pp- 320 -SIirites. 


CHATTEE XII 

LoM> DAtHOusrs’a Miutabt Eolioy 

Lord Ealsoostb pwceiTed ihti the defence of 
the new Indie would prove an onerous burden. 
Whet he oould eccouplieh by romoring the tioope 
tom the eee-botfd where they were no loogei' 
required, ikCid messing them in North'Weetem 
Indie, where ho foresaw that deoger might arise, 
be acoomplished. What he could effect by pushing 
on railways and tolegrapbs, and thus increasing 
the strikiog force of bis armament at any threatened 
point, he offeotod. But he also clearly discerned 
that the future safety of India was not alone a ques- 
tion of the distribution, but also of the numerical 
strength of the army, and of an etiuipoise between 
the British and Kative Forces in that country. 

Tho previous chapters of this book have re¬ 
corded what Lord Dalhousie accomplished in each 
of the great Departments of his work. This chapter, 
nnhappily for England in 1S57, will have to record 
ohiefly the meaauree which he propoecd, and which 
the Home Ooverzunenl failed to carry out. 

Lord Dalhousie, while acknowledging the great 
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militarj qualitd^s of t'ht BogolAr N&tivo Army, waa 
deeply impressed vviih tie poeaible daogen is* 
TolTsd by its luge meroMe in numbers since 
tbe dnt Afghan Wax. In 1838^ the total Native 
Force is stated to have been under 754,000 men. 
The ontbreak cf the dret Sikh War in 1845 fcuad 
it at 240,370. After reductions on the close of 
that war, Lord Hardinge bequeathed to Lord Dal> 
bonsie a Native Army more numerous than at tbe 
Isat great poace. Lord Dalhouaie's eonqueet of the 
Fuigab led to a further incrasao of the regular 
Sepoy regiments from 800 to 1000 men— 'a etep 
taken at tbe urgent eoliciUtion of Sir Obarlea 
Napier, after the loccnd Sikh War’.’ Lord Dal* 
housie, bimeclf, bocame afterwards convinoed of 
tbe impoUey of this increase to tbe regular regimeixte, 
and proposed tbeir reduction. But towards tbe 
dose of bis rule tbe Native Amy still stood as high 
ae 233,000 men. 

Lord Dalhoude endeavoured to meet the possible 
perils of bo large a Native Regular Army by four 
Beriee of meaeures. first, by a better distribution 
with a view not only to bolding tbo country more 
eeenrely, but also to breaking up tbe massee of 
the Regular Native troope. This meaaure, which 
served ue in such good stead in 1857, he effected 
upon the principle laid down by Lord Hardinge, 

• hdiA udrftfr I>alieusie otid Canning, b? tk* Dckft pf 

p, 56, «d. 
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&Dd in spile of the proteat of Sir CUilea Napier. 

have heard,’ sneered Sir Charlea, 'that Lord 
Eardinge ot^^ted to the asaembUng of the Indian 
troops, for fear they should conspire. 1 confeaa 
I cannot aee the weight of such an opinion*.’ 
Lord Lalhouaio'e nest mewure wen one in which 
Sii Cbailee actiTely concurred, the raising of 
Qhtiiha or hill regimonte—a olasa of troops whioK 
Lord Dalhousie so highly valued, that one of bis 
last acts was to urge their further inoraase. 

Lord Balhousie’s third and, as it proved during 
the hfutiny of i 9 S 7 , s^^t important measure, was 
the creation of a new Irregular Force in the Punjab. 
This force ho placed under a separate system and 
disoipUns of its own. Notwithstanding the re- 
moDstrancos of Sir Charles Napist as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lord Dalhousie kept it apart 
fnm the general army of India, under tho direct 
orders of the Punjab Administration *. Lord Dal- 
bcusio's fourth measure, or rather series of measures, 
with a view to muntaining a safe counterpoise to 
the Begtilar Native Aiiny, consisted in his protests 
against the withdrawal of European regiments 
from India, and his proposals for their still further 
inoresse—protests disregarded, and proposals never 
carried into effect, by the Qovermnent in England. 

* S^ort Ig Co^titamdtr-in-Ckf^ ia Zn 4 ia lo A« doMnaev* 
Qattrol ia Craned, diMd a7Ui Norvmbtr. 1849. 

* Miauit Mod KobU Uu QaMnutr-Oaaaral tf India, 

dM*] »6Ui, 0«tAl>sr, i85«, ft in oUtf loait- 
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Lord D&lhoueio, wliile thus oodeAvonring to pro* 
vido ogaidst the d&Qgom of the Regular NatiTo Army 
in India* ^lankly >*-nd generously aoknowledged the 
IS erica of the Native troops. In ao doing he could 
Bcaroely go further than Che ccoomlums pwacd upon 
them by hie 8oldier*prcdccoaHOr Lord Eardinge, and 
indeed by Sir Charles Napier himself, when that 
fiory varrior was in a prairing mood. 

During the embittered discussions whieh Sir » 
Charles Napier afterwards raised, Sir Charles posed 
as the foreseeing man, and accused tbe Native troops 
of goneral mutiny at WarirabAd in Docomber, 1849* 
or January, 1850. This charge was quite boncatly 
believed by tiio paswonate old CoTnmaDder*ia* 
Chief to justify the usurpation whieh ho had made 
on the powers of the Oovsrnor*OoDeral in CouneiL 
when ordoring, on his own authority, an increase 
in the Code of Allowances Co tbo troops. Such an 
act, if permitted, would have rondored illusory the 
^anoial and general control of the Army vested 
in the Qovernor*Ocneral by Parliament. 

IzL judging of occun*enco wo must correct tho 
aubeoquent, and perhaps pardonable, violence of 
the disappointed old soldier, in his Indian Mis* 
govermnent', by tbe Official Kocords written at 
the rime. Those Records have been printed in a 

• D^fieU Cirit awi MtMaty «/ Indian Oertrnmnl. 

Site. 3 . ediwd iy LlBftWMnuG^wrtl 
SjrF. W,?.N*i:««r. 
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complete fono, begumicgwitb Sir Cbarlec Nepler'e 
original mdiecrdtion dom to bis resigimtion, and 
the verdict by tbe Duke of Wellington upon 
an officer wboae noble qualittes as a life-long 
comrade and thorough soldier tbc Oroat Duke 
highly valued, but v^hoee fcUlos of temper he 
doeply deplored^. I, as a mvilian, confine myself 
to the Duke of Wellington’s words. 

* A clcee exsmioetioo of the papsn sent to no b; Sir 
Charles I^apier htmeelf/ wrote the Duke of WelllngkoD ^ 

‘ with bis report of the trenesetioo, convinced me that 
there wee do matiny of the troops st Wesfrib^, in 
December, i 949 , or Jennary, 1850. There were mur- 
marioga and tiompbunta. but no mutiny. But it appears, 
aceordiog to Sir Charles Napier’s sUteroent, that there 
existed in tbe country a general mutiny, which pervaded 
the whole army of 40,000 men in ^e PuDjah, in the 
moBth of January, rSgo. Where is tbe reports where ) 

ie tbe evideoce of that mutiny, except in Sir Cborles 
Napier's report sent to the Horse Ouarde, and ia the 
66lh regiment, the ourpi at Qovindgarb, which had been 
auppreescd in a meet aignal monucr witboni dlffioalty 
and without effort P 

‘It appesra that the 6dth regiment at Oorindgarb, 
having mutinied, piled ita ums in tbe foit under the 
orders of Ita offiocn, vm mirohid out, disbanded, and 

' iXtwefew Se^weea fie MarfnU XlcAciufa sad 
&^rO.J. ( 7 .C. 9 . Fells priaWd by e^l«r of a OeaenU 

Ceert of tbe bet lodla Uompeay, atet DaeMbee, 1853 . 

* ifraioroBtfai* ^ ^ie DuJet ^ ITtrfZiV^foa, dated l/odco, July 
3ett), iSjO, pp. 5s«j4 of the printed papen. 
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Hilt into the Comp&DT'a province!, In tble 7017 month of 
Jenuhry, tSgo, with the k&owletige of the whole ernif 
of the Punjab, and that there had not bna the eign of 
noveineiit of a nun in favour or sopport of the mutinous 
regiment, tliae punished and disamed, tlte Coincaarider* 
in-Chief having qoUted %Vos(i'ibtd nnd pinoeedud on bis 
nBi*oL to Poshtwar (etc), 

'On the idtit of January he iseusd to tho army a 
general order es fellowe I have MOn most of the ermlre 
in the world, and I have never seen ono that la better 
cared for than the army of the East India Company. 
Neither have I ever seen a more obedient, more honour- 
al>le army. 1 will not allow a few malignant, dlaconteatecl 
iwttndrtU to disgrace tlivr colours aud their regiments, 
by an insolent attempt to dictate to tbclr Oovernment 
what pay (hat Ooveromeot should give to solJlere towards 
whom it boa always boeu both jost and generous.’’ Thus 
it appears that H>! Eiiceliency did not conceal that in* 
subordination «sBt«l, nor evade the mention of it, and 
that he characterised its nature and deacribed its cstent.* 

I h&ve reproduced the text of the Duke of 
WeUington’e Terdict for two reaeons. Fint, he> 
oauee I believe that hie wordj will now be n&d by 
tho great msjority of ovon tho Tnoro exact etudeste 
of Indian History for the first time. Second, 
because they plaoo is a true light tho foolish 
chargos waftod about after the Mutiny in 1K57, 
with refetenoe to Lord Dalhousio’e alleged noglcot 
of tho symptoms of MuUny, soveu years pre¬ 
viously. I now leave those foolish charges to 
die fate they dGsorve, and shall sot forth, aa briutly 
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as po8slbls> the steps which Lofd Dalhcusie aoioally 
took to siAuitaiD the equipoise hetweea the Itegul&r 
Native Forces and the British Troops in India. 

Lord Dslhouaie was deeply convinced of the 
dangers imudent to an inadequate strength of 
English regiments in Lidia. He not only pro¬ 
tested aguost any reduction of the English ^’oops, 
but urged the necessity of tiieir increase. Under 
the Bill of 1^55) the Oovenunent obt^ned the 
sancUon of Parliament to rdae stvength of 
the X>ocal European Kegimenta in India, from a 
mazinuQi of 12,000 to a ma^timum of 20,000 men. 
But instead of vigorously availing themselves of this 
permission, it is stated that the Home Authorities 
added only tbise r^^ents to the Company's Local 
European Force during Lord Dalhousle’s rule. 

Hcanwhile the Home Government began that 
fatal process of depletion which was, in 1857, to 
cost so dear. Under the pressure of the Crimean 
War they demanded two of Her Majesty's Infantry 
Regiments L^m India. Lord Ualbousie protested 
in terms which have been well described as pro¬ 
phetic. He solemnly warned the Home Oovem- 
meat that the questxcn was not alone one of ^e 
present ssigencies of India, but the larger and 
more penaanent question of Hhe security and 
stability of our position in the East.* 

‘We are perfectly secure so long as we are 
strong, and are belleTed to be so^* wrote Lord 
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Daliiousie on the 13th Sopt,, 1854, 'But if 
European troops absll now be withdrawn from 
Indie to Europe; if countenanoe aball thus be 
giren to the belief, already proTalcntv that we 
have grappled with an antagonist ’ [in ths Crimea] 
‘ whoso strength will prove wiual to overpower U8; 
if by ooDseatiDg to withdrawal wo nhall weaken 
that essential element of onr military strength' 
[the British troops in India], ‘ which ha* already 
been declared to bo no more than ado«jnato for 
ordinary times; and, if, further, we should be 
called on to despatch an army to the Paraian 
Gulf, an event which, unlocked for now, may any 
day be brought about by the thraldom in which 
Pciria is hold, and by the fwblo and fickle 
diaracter of the Shah \ then, indeed, I shall no 
longer feci and can no longer express the same 
confidence as before, that tbo security anil stoldlity 
of our position in the East will remain unaesailed, 
'I confidently submit to the candour of Her 
Majesty's Ministors that, placed os it is amid 
distances so vast, amidst multitudes so innu* 
merable, amidst people and sects, various In Toony 
tbmgs, but oil alike in this, that they are lately 
conquered subjects of our race, alien to them in 
religion, language, in colour, in habits, in all 
feelings and intorsste, the Govenraunt of ludia bos 
had solid grounds for the declaration, more than 
onee made of late y'eors, that the Eoropeao forev 
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at its oomm&nd is not more than ftde<iQat6 for 
preserving the Empire in eecuHt; and tranquillity 
even in ordinary times, much more then/ ete. 

In spite of this remonstrance, tvo British 
regents were withdrawn from India in 1354, 
and three years later the dang;er so acenratety 
foreshadowed by Lord Dalhooeie arrived. Of the 
thirty*thxeo battalions of European In^ntry, which 
Loid Palhoueie regarded as the miniiauza com¬ 
patible with safety, two had been recalled to 
England, and notwithstanding the promUes of 
the Borne Oovemment they bad never been re¬ 
placed. Five or six of the nominally remaining 
European regimente were absent (as Loi'd Dalhousie 
bad foreseen that they might be absent) in the 
Persian War. The Mutiny thus found India 
drained of the British ti'oops on wbioh Lord 
Balhousie had solemnly warned Her Majesty's 
Ministers that our esistenco in India depended. 

But a still more fatal disregard of Loid 0al> 
housie’s representations bad iakon place. He felt 
that the annoxations and oonqueets during his rule 
rendered absolutely necessary an increase of our 
European I’egiments, and a decrease both of the 
cavalry end infanUy of the Regular Native Army. 
He gave to his declaration on this subject all the 
eolemnity which belongs to a great Viceroy’s last 
ofBcaal act in India. On the 48th February, 1856, 
at bis final meeting of Covurtil, he laid on the table 
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Minutes, settug forth the iniliUry ebongcs 
that bad become neceseaiy for the safety of the 
territoiiea tehidi he Tvas about to quit for ever. 

These nine Minutes tvot©, by hia request, iimnedi- 
ately fonvarde 4 to the Court of Directoii*. Yet, 
wrote Sir Charles Jackson io 1865, ‘I cannot find 
that any further attention was p^d to these ilinutcs, 
either at home or in India. Nothing more was 
heard of them until the year 1858, . . . Even now 
it is impossible to state the full effect of those 
Minutes. For although the autiioritics at the India 
House, including Mr. Kaye himself, rendered me 
every assistance, two of them ai'C not to he found; 
and I have been obliged to collect as much aa 
possible of their efieet (but whether or not the 
whole, 1 ara unaWe to say,) from references to them 
in the other Minutos'/ 

Yet these nine Minutes, if they had been acted 
on, might have themselves sufficed to avert tho 
Mutiny of 1857. The first Minute proposed to 
raise two new European Cavalry regiments for the 
Company's soiwicc in Bengal. It also pioposed 
to disband four regular r^ments of Native Cavaliy 
—the very force which in 1857 proved so disloyal. 
By tho second and third Minutes, the European 
Infantiy would have been incrcMcd from its reduced 
strength, in 1854, of 31 battalions to 35 battalions, 

' Sp«c8 coap«l5iiie to itiU forUier aamowhw 8irCbRr]«e Jack»oa’» 
sMrMt of theSr coatest*. 
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and if pOBMblo io S 7 > difibandijig fow Native 
regiments to obtain offiocrs for the dctt European 
troopa. If his request fer 37 European battalions 
of iniantiy could be franted, then two more Native 
legiiDcnts were 60 be disbanded. The fourth 
Minute, proposed to move the European Invalid 
Companies, stationed at Ohan^r, to some sliate^c 
point where they might add to our visible military 
strength. The fifth Minute urged ‘the augmen¬ 
tation of Emopean Companiee of ArtQlory.’ 

The sixth proposed, in addition to the disband¬ 
ment of tho four or eix regiments of Native In¬ 
fantry, referred to under the second and third 
Minutes, a further eduction of aoo men in each of 
the remaining regiments of Bengal Native Infantry. 
This would have given a further regimental re¬ 
duction of the Sepoys by i 4 > 9 »® ^ addition 

to the four or sis Native regiments of infantry 
disbanded It also pioposed to increase the strength 
of the Ghdrka regimenta and of the In-egularNative 
Infantry, in the Punjab—the two very foroea which 
proved so useful in the Mutiny—by 3,000 men. 

The seventh Minute urged, in addition to the 
four rtgiments of Native Bengal Cavalry which 
were to be disbanded, a further reduction of eighty 
Iroopere in each of the remaining i^egiments. Tho 
tot4a reduction ia the Native Regular Cavalry, 
would have amounted to 2,400 troopers. The 
other Minutes proposed to increase the number of 
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ihe European officers in tbo Native regiments, and 
to thoroughly reform the Commieaaiiat ajiiuigeineats 
by separating it from the I’oglmcntal sti^ength, and 
constitating it (as it now is conatituted) a scpai'ato 
Staff Department. 

From firbt to last Inid Dalhousic insisted on the 


European Foi'Oe, ‘as the csaentiol element of our 
strength.' He urged the decrease of the Regular 
Native Army, which was the eausc of our disoster 
in 1857. He not lees solemnly urged the inerease 
of the Punjab Diugulai* Regiments imd gallant 
Gb^rkas, whose loyalty so materially helped us to re- 
triofc that disaetoi*. Again I feel that any woi'ds of 
mine would only weaken the force of the actual facts. 

While the public was declaring that hie con¬ 
quests had put an end to tbe posability of war in 
the Company’s poasesaions, and was pi-opliesying 
smooth things, Dalhousic acx'iously admonished not 
only the Government in England, but like wise the 
offiftkda whom he was leaving behind in India, of 
the perpetual picsenca of danger. Nor was he 
content with impreasing this givat fact on tho 
authorises, English and Indian dike. He spoko 
also with tho utmost plainness, and in memorable 
woida, to tho Anglo-Indian community. Let me 
quote the solemn warning, I had almost said the 
too prescient forebodings, with which ho replied 
to the congratulatoiy addn-sses of the citizena of 
Calcutta in February : 
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• No prudent men, heving eny knowledge of 
Eeelem effeire, would eyer yentuxe to pretot » 

prolonged continusnoe of peeoemln^ ® 

Lmed ky h.md experience kow e difference tn U 
» native power (the SikLe], which eeema at first W 
be hut the little cloud no higgcr than a mane 
hand, may rapidly darken and swell into a storm 
of war. involving the whole empire in its gloom. 
•We have lately eeen bow, in the very midst of us 
ramoni the Santils], insurreotion may rise hke an 
exhalation from the earth, and how eruol vio)^, 
worse than all the oxooeies ofwai', maybe eudd^ly 
committed by men who, to the voiy day on which 
they broke out in their ftensy of blood, have been 
remtded as a simple, hsnnlose and timid ^e, 
uot by the Oovemment alone, but even by those 
who knew thorn best, who were dwellmg among 
them, and were their earUeet yictims. Remevn- 
bei-ing these things, no prudent man -wiU vontnro 
to give you ossuraneo of oonUnuod peace 

Neither on this, nor on any other question, did 
Lord Dalhoueio sbi'ink frem declai-ing tho plain 
truth, however unwelcome the truth might ho at 
the lime. Hie briefest ‘ oSce-notoa,’ thrown off in 
a moment, upon the daily multitude of questions 
which cams up to him foi' demaion, have m thorn 
the ring of a great aouL ‘I tiroulate theae 
papers,' he wrote haatily on one case, m which 
I -TAe Frieni nf Mia. Smmpv, jiiUanwy. *86*. 
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lie b&d auoeedsfuUj iosiated on justice being done at 
tbo risk of ft tumult*. ' The^ are an insUnce of the 
prindple that we should do wliat ie right without 
fe&v of consequences. To feai* Ood and to have no 
other fear is a mazim of religion, but the truth of 
it’ and the wisdom of it axe proved day by day 
in politics.’ 

I have now briody told the atory of Lord 
Bftlhousie’s work in India. 1 am painfully con- 
aoious that there aro many of his aets, indeed 
whole daparimente of his all>pervading activity, 
that I have been compolled, by want of apaci^. 
to laave out of the narrativo. But I shall have 
written in vain, if I bavo written a ainglo aontoncu 
which is not justified by tbo author!tarive reoordH 
of his rule. For 1 feel that the innn was so groat, 
that his policy 'n‘ss so prescient, and that his work 
has been so ondurlng. that one word of exaggeration 
or ovei’sUtement wonld bo alike a disobedience to 
his dying wish, and a disloyalty to hia memory. 

' J quota from Sir ObArlM Itenknl’a ponoual rocutUHlea «f (he 
wordi. 
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aaitod by Sja W, W. HUNTfin, K.Gai., C.I.B. 

Prfet fmb 

11(4 fo]|owlo9 voloDUN b(MD fimnf«d fer 

I. aSOKA : smt tka MfHatl Or^utmHtA if Jntlui, by 

PflOFMom II>xts*Davim» Ph.D., Moon<biry tQ t)M* 

Roynl Aftlnllo BoalMy, Prarfmof of PilK aad HtuklbUt 
LItopMun tA U&lvurklty CoUrgo, Loiuloft; AxUlior c>f 
fli« Z4e/Nrr«, iSS:; itr, 

2I« AKBAHi nttil lk« Rim if lite Unifiel Rmfifn. 1>y Cni^xkh 
Ma&ijmmi. O.Sl., Author of A UiKhrg if ike Imll»» 
n« JfMny if Aff/lutiilhHitt; JhnI, Jte> [111 AyrII.] 

III. AURAKOiSS; UH4 M« fVmv if f/ie UngM Smpirr. by H/n 

Wiuuw WiuoK HcRTtH, ILCai., GI.E., M A,, LL.D. 

IV. CJ.lVIf; sivl the BehitJlnhnrtHl rf Ika fyi'/M In 
Mia, by PKonakon SvEtEY, ProfcMor of Mo<i«rrM 
History 1ft Uio Vnlvonlty vf Cumbriilgc, AaUior «»r 
rAc gipa^tlehifEHghml, 

V. WRlt/X: and Oe fUruggle/er Min by Ko ^rerMnn 

by CoiwiiL Mau.vk)«i CiS.l.. Author nf The JUe/vn y 
Frmek Ih Mio, A-e. 

VZ. WARRS!t UASTjmS: anJ Ike if the JirlliAi 

AififlaieirHiiw, by Gimu h> !> Titorren, Author of 
Jntfla uMiler TIefefla, Ar. 

VII. THE UARQUBSH OF CORXIFALLIS: Ike CMsell'feIhut nl 

Briffek Bak, by Vf. S. flcros KaIUi, Esq.* uimoiim** 
TbrolgB S«oraUry to the G«%t rament of I&dlft. Author 
of SAcrtow;^ Ike CSrffirfft* OflATAo, 3 toIs. (i 784-1 tej . 
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Wvtfrn MM, by J, & Conow, Boq., llLA., fonnerly 
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afOiiiui, Af. 

XI. Tim UAlW^'RM or DALNOUBIS : OHdOuFOulDanlafiiHaui 

aftha Oawfifi/nl* Rala, by Mrx WObiAJf Wttww Ilvjma. 
E.aaL> O.I.R., M.A. (Id Moroli.] 

Xri, LDltD CLYM*; ond Ika 81'pfnmivi ^ Ar OncU ftneU, by 
llwoA'UxwKicu StR Owxtr TvooR Buicwf, K.C.6.I., 
Hoinotimo MdtUiry Sewotary to tha Commiwdor'ln* 
Chivf In India. 

XI ri. RAltL CAifUIffO/ trnd Ika Tmita/iT V* f>vtM />*n Ika 
OBKipann (0 lha Cntan, by &r Hrruy 8. Oomwuiui), 
IC.O.I.f., M.A, Author off^M fotlM uNd V* Artbrr, ta, 
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THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 

ScxTK Edition, i<m. 

‘ It U hifd to ove^estiEBftle tbo import&nco ol* » «orfc whose kuibor 
snceoedo in fkMioAlinc vs with k sobjecc m ^crallr rcf^rduil u no- 
stlniciivo, and who oo auctlloni of f rtve Importsnce io the fniure 
of Indis, jftves Ae resulU of wide leseerch and exee^VuMtsl opportonitks 
of penenel md)'. in & bright, leoid, forcible niirzsdve,ikinf on occulun 
to eloquQce/— 

' Mr. lituitcr, in a werd.hM applied (be philosophic iMihod of vrriiliii; 
hlfcory to a ocw field.... llis cmee, and ease, arxl itesdy flow of ihe 
wriiiac alnott make us forget. wn«a reeding, ibe surjataiiBg uverii^r aivl 
value of the auiborV Wvtietv. 

ORISSA: 

r//s y/c/ss/r(/:>£s ofA if indjas rRovifKS undkk 

KATZVE Azrn BFJT/S// RCllM. 

Tv/O VOLS.I Ma7 and ^TSSl. EKOKAVINOIi 

* The mature aad laborious work of a snanwho hsi rie^-oted the wlioW 
power of his raiad. first (o the prautlml diiika of bii pmloasloii a» an 
IbAUb eirlliani and nest to the study ^ all that reUtA to or can Ulus' 
irate It. As lOBg Indian clviHens write booln like Ibis—os lun^ s< 
they Interest ihemMivet so peaiimately in iheir work, and fiici so keenly 
its oenneetlonwlch nearly every lublret which can tteeupysurlnus tlmughi 
^be Engliih rvle will not onIv lest, but will jN 0 si«r, uid make )t> 
uil^ecis pruii>er too.'—A// Mi// Oav/rt (i Bya;. 

THE INDIAN MUSALMAN5. 

TlllBD ElMTtON. to/. U. 

> A ansterly SHay.'^'^ef^ AW. 

A STATISTICAL ACCOXWT OF BENGAL. 

In Twbntv Vou.. Haijr Moabcoj, Mai>«. 

*lle ensemble d'cflortt dlgne dhine grande nailon, ct commr auuime 
autre a'en a fait jusijulcl Je sembtaUs poor eoo enpito culonisl.*— 
A^ev/ze CriViyw. 

THE IMPERUL GAZETTEER OF INDIA 

StCCHD EOlTtON, FOUXTIBN VOU., UuBOCCO, 

* The ToluDCf before us fvna a oorepleie account of the country, k> 
geography, topography, ethnology, ceramorix. and produeta, arreagei 
fn aipbalwlwt order accordlag to the names of places.’ '.Mrartf/Z'M/ej 
—* It Is ooe oflhs grandest works of adviuiurauve ttatUlks which haw 
ever b^ mued by any natiott*—/Verrn 

'Dr. Huatei has rendered to the Indian Gotemmcfit and to English 
raople generally, the highest service a public servant eenid acblevi:.’— 
r*e .d/ArMwaw. 
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THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 

ITS HISTORY, PEOPLE, AND PRODUCTS. 

SscoKD Edition, wmi Ua?». 

‘Never beiwe bet the whole tubjett of Indies bictory boon to sd«- 
qustoly end to Intelligibly ireMed '—TAr fit/l f4»U 0<iua*. 

' A oofapea body infometloa, trrvged tad duitfied on correol 
|tnB9lplai.-^7^ Afdcmy. 

‘ K nodd ofcomblaed loeldlty, cenoiteaei^ tad eonprebeativenett.' 
Tkt Sw*«**ut. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE. 

NiMtTUHTH SOITIOK, SkVINTYJBCOND THOOSANR, y. id. 

‘Within the oompdt of tome tee ptgM we knew of no hictery of 
ih« poeplt of Indit to eeneUe, eo fncoWinCi sod to oeefu] for edu»* 
Oentl purpoMt M LtndtK Sf^9H Btmd Chrmlek. 

'By ftr tbe belt menotl of ladltn HUtery thM hti bUherto been 
publUbed, ud ^eiie eoual to tny of the Hitterleel SoKet for 8ehooi» 
edited by Dr. FieeiMn.'— T^mn ^ India. 

’ The peblkellee ef the Hon. 5tr V/. W. Henter^e School Hliteiy ef 
India h ta event In literary bletory.*— 

‘Sir WilUtm Hnater may be leld to have preteeted a compaet 
«))itome effhi retuitt of hit reteerebM into tbe early hietory of IculUt 
t lubject upon whkh hie knowledge U at ooue aaceptloQeJiy wide aod 
esceediagly (borosgb. — .^Mreten. 

A LIFE OF THE EARL OF MAYO, 
FOURTH VICEROY OF INDIA 
StccHO EsiTiOK, Two Vou., 14/. 

* The picture pretented to ue of tbe late Lord Mayo b a fair and 
noble one, and wonby of the much lamented oH^duV^SdiHkirf* 
RtpifW. 

'Thii leaaMTly work Hm two neat recommemlailone; It b the vividly 
end fiithdilly told narrative of the Ilf* of a mas; and it conialoa a lucid 
and eomprenetitive bbtory 0 / receal ednlfitHrsiton In India.*— 
lYtrk. 


FAMINE ASPECTS OF BENGAL DISTRICTS. 

Sbcohd 6 rf. 

' One of tbe boldeet efforU yet * edenee.... la tbia 

work be has laid down tbe boab of^ *ys>eUi!b, \bleh he may fairly 
claim that acatelty in Bengal ha* been reduce^.tb an a(^ of calm 
s<lroloi6lraC3ve caJcnJstioa.'—2>er^ Ateki. ' ‘ ' 
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